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^ The frustration and anger of the lay critics of "education 
O for minority-poverty children" because of the failure of 
L|J schools to meet the demands for palpable evidence of suc- 
cess on any or all criteria is matched by the concern and 
despair of those professionals responsible for producing re- 
sults. Rationalizations used in past years that the programs 
were too new, the funding too weak, the staffs too few and 
unprepared, the social problems too pervasive, are no 
longer acceptable to the community supporting the 
schools. The community now has a structure as well as a 
new voice in most sections of the country, partly due to 
federal agency insistence that parents and community rep- 
resentatives be involved in all stages of planning, imple- 
mentation and evaluation of federally funded programs. In 
addition, books, paperbacks, magazines, radio and televi- 
sion have spread the word that in isolated schools some- 
thing has happened to reverse the bleak picture. 

Among the stated responsibilities of the ERIC clearing- 
houses are the retrieval, analysis and dissemination of in- 
formation of interest and importance to education. The In- 
formation Retrieval Center for the Disadvantaged, as one 
of the clearinghouses, is responsible for assisting in the 
improvement of education of minority-group and poor 
children, helped in specialized areas by the other clearing- 
houses. 

The interest of IRCD in these areas preceded the devel- 
opment of the federally approved ERIC system and, in- 
deed, most of the specialized programs for compensatory 
education. The local library of ERIC-IRCD, including over 
11,000 published and unpublished documents on the disad- 
vantaged in addition to the large number of documents re- 
ported in Research in Education and available in micro- 
fiche and/or hard copy (see page 22), traces the history of 
the thrusts of society and its schools to meet the patent 
and emerging needs of children and youth in schools in the 
lower economic segments of the country. The staff of 
ERIC-IRCD has periodically examined the field of compen- 
satory education and reported its findings in Bulletins, pe- 
fs-y riodicals, reports and state-of-the-art and position papers. 
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The most extensive document was the book. Compensa- 
tory Education for the Disadvantaged: Programs and Prac- 
tices Preschool Through College , by Edmund W. Cordon 
and Doxey A. Wilkerson, published by the College En- 
trance Examination Board in 1966. Included was a sum- 
mary of then current theory and practice and a directory 
of programs in existence in 1965 and 1966, with some se- 
lected data. As time went on, however, it became clear 
that this directory, an important work at the time it was 
compiled, was outdated. Programs listed had been discon- 
tinued, key personnel had shifted bases of operation, new 
emphases had emerged. It was decided to attempt to serve 
the field of education through a three-pronged endeavor. 

(1) An intensive check would be made to determine 
which programs were still effective, what influences had 
contributed to their stability, and what had been instru- 
mental in the discontinuation of the others. 

(2) A broad survey would be conducted to Identify, if 
possible, the most successful or promising programs pres- 
ently offered throughout the country at the preschool 
through the high school levels. This information would be 
made available through the IRCD reference services. 

(3) The professional staff of the center would select for 
study several programs dispersed both geographically and 
in emphasis. This effort was to result in this Bulletin and 
one or several subsequent documents (see page 2). 

The Survival Record 

The directory of programs in the Gordon/Wilkerson 
book included a total of 244 programs in 31 states and the 
District of Columbia. They varied widely in the number of 
students served, the nature and extent of services, their 
longevity, staffing patterns, extent of supplementary fund- 
ing, and the objective bases for evaluation. In the current 
survey ongoing activities were reported for only fifty-one 
programs still identifiable by title, purpose or key person. 
Responses for thirty-seven indicated that the program had 
been terminated. It might be reasonable to assume that an 
appreciable percent of the non-responses was due to dis- 
continuation of programs or such extensive revision that 
the identity of the original program was submerged in a 
current structure retaining some of the elements of the 
parent project. 

(Continued on page two) 
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(Continued from page one) 

Those programs listed in the Gordon/Wilkerson book 
which were reported as being discontinued gave varied 
reasons for termination. Most intriguing of the reasons 
was the one given by the Merced County program for 
teaching Spanish to Mexican-American students. This 
highly rated pioneer program to resolve problems of bilin- 
gualism was dropped because of integration. One ques- 
tions this move. Granted that integration would tend to 
enhance the overall quality of education for these children, 
yet the benefits to Spanish-speaking students to be derived 
from teaming to master the intricacies of their own lan- 
guage had been clearly demonstrated at Merced and else- 
where. 



Demise of programs after one to five years was reported 
as due to lack of hinds, initially planned termination of 
project, attrition, project components being absorbed into 
Title I ESEA or district programs, failure to demonstrate 
expected achievement levels, critical changes in personnel, 
problems of being unable to produce matching funds, 
absoiption into more comprehensive ongoing programs, cen- 
tralizing and decentralizing of systems, administrative re- 
organization, community resistance and anxiety over pos- 
sible disruptive behavior of students known to have social 
or emotional problems. Among the reported positive out- 
comes were positive changes in attitudes, outlook and 
self-concept, increased enrollment in higher education in- 
stitutions, improved attendance and retention records, im- 
proved involvement of parents with their own children 
and with the school, improved interpersonal relationships 
both within and outside the school building, success in job 
placement, improved behavior, study habits, homework as- 
signments properly executed and On time, formation of 
lasting friendships and relationships which destroyed false 
myths concerning the poor. 



The single element reported as having contributed most 
to the success of the program was variously reported as 
one-to-one or one-to- small group teacher-student ratio, 
concentrated guidance services, parent involvement, coop- 
eration from associations within the community, the en- 
thusiasm, cooperation, dedication and/or leadership of 
the person in charge, research teams which brought per- 
sonnel from various agencies into cooperative arrange- 
ments, rewards to participants based on performance in 
behavior and work, and positive shared experience leading 
to enhanced motivation. One program eloquently de- 
scribed the* most valuable element as: "freedom from hang- 
ups, viz., classification systems, tests, marks, courses of 
study, physical compartmentalization, attempts at mea- 
surement and 'formal evaluation,' use of only professional 
teachers, etc., etc — all the things we're so often stuck 
with in a traditional school operation." 



Some programs which were widely publicized and im- 
plemented in a large number of school districts have faded 
from view. 



The Search for Excellence 

In order to identify the most successful or promising 
programs, 350 people representing heads of federal agen- 
cies dealing with education, all state commissioners of ed- 
ucation, superintendents of schools of the largest cities, 
heads of selected professional education organizations, 
outstanding community leaders, university researchers, di- 
rectors of some ERIC clearinghouses, regional laboratories, 
major foundations which contribute to educational pro- 
grams, directors of education .colleges and other individu- 
als identified as being knowledgeable in the area of com- 
pensatory education were contacted. They were asked to 
recommend those compensatory education programs which 
they felt were either successful or promising. Recommended 
programs were then sent a questionnaire. A D/rectory of 
Selected Ongoing Compensatory Education Programs has 
been developed from the responses. The Directory will be 
available shortly from the ERIC Information Retrieva! Center 
on the Disadvantaged. 

The completed questionnaires have been placed in a spe- 
cial reference fife in the library of the ERIC Information 
Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged with those docu- 
ments which were submitted in support of the question- 
naires. It is assumed that this collection will provide a re- 
source of useful information for those interested in the 
development and effectiveness of compensatory education 
programs. This material may be studied at the Center. 



The Field Reports 

Those factors which have been identified early as being 
critical in the solution of problems in providing quality ed- 
ucation for all children continue to plague the schools, the 
related communities, political groups, and veritably society 
itself. Some systems have moved closer than others to so- 
lutions of one or many of the facets of the complex whole. 

In order to bring perspective to the information collated 
through this survey, this author visited several programs. 
Intensive interviews with many people involved with the 
programs at all levels were taped and transcribed. Direc- 
tors, superintendents, principals, teachers, specialists, com- 
munity representatives, paraprofessionals, and students shared 
their perceptions with candor. Conflicting and reinforcing 
statements from different persons helped to clarify the com- 
plexity of each situation. The cooperation of all who contrib- 
uted to these studies is deeply appreciated. 

In the reports which follow excerpts of those interviews 
will be quoted to illumine issues. Minor editing has been 
used to provide conciseness, and only brief excerpts have 
been used for this paper. In most instances the speaker 
will be identified by role rather than by name. These re- 
ports of just five systems are not intended to represent 
more than a small segment of compensatory programs in 
this country. The problems, issues, and attitudes, however, 
do reflect a much larger sample, and in some cases the 
global picture of the status of education for poor and mi- 
nority-group children. 



(Continued on page three) 
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PONTIAC: School-Community 
Cooperation 

Reports of activities involving parents and community 
members in the development of a new integrated school 
with intensive revision of instructional methods in Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, prompted us to attempt to study the Human 
Resource Center beipg built in the heart of the inner city. 
Costing over five million dollars, innovative in design, and 
to be opened in September 1971, this center was planned 
so that the community would become interwoven with the 
education program within this structure. Offices of social 
service agencies and adult education workshcos were to 
be housed side by side with instructional facilities and in- 
deed the main street leading to city hall passes right 
through the building. 

Designed for preschool and elementary children from 
two black and one white inner-city schools, the hopes and 
dreams of many people were based on the' expectation that 
the schools' emphasis on team teaching and the individual-, 
izing of instruction would bring improvement to the very 
ineffectual education which haa been provided children in 
the feeder schools. In several of these schools, despite 
some federally funded programs, including several years 
of a National Teacher Corps program and extensive parent 
involvement the academic achievement of the students 
ranked in the lowest five to two percent on state-wide tests. 



PONTIAC: Block Elementary Principal 

The black woman principal of an elementary school has 
been chosen to head one of the divisions of the new 
Human Resource Center. 

Principal: This is only my third year of holding the position of 
principal. I was one of the original Teacher Corps team leaders 
before that and a teacher for the fourteen prior years. Of the 
three team leaders of the first cycle Urban Corps, two of them 
are now principals, so the assumption of leadership develop- 
ment through that program appears to be valid. Another exam- 
ple of leadership development is that one of my present (earn 
leaders was an intern in the Urban Corps when I was team 
leader. One of the interns here last year is a master teacher 
this year and she will be a team leader next year. 

Any time you start a program that Is entirety different from 
your present operation, to get people to accept not only the or- 
ganizational plan but a new philosophy Is a challenge. Unless 
people really embrace the concept of continuous progress, it's 
not going to work, so I think the pre-service preparation will 
be most important. This will give the staff an opportunity to 
learn to work together, to air out problems. Much of the litera- 
ture on non-graded schools indicated that a great deal of plan- 
ning is needed. 

There are numerous changes taking place every day in the 
concept of non-gradedness and indivldualrzed instruction. 
Most of the programs we know about are for middle-class 
children so we will have to make the translation for our poor 
children. 

Before the workshop begins and before I move into that po- 
sition in the Center I ieef I need to visit several school systems 
where similar programs are already in progress. I need to ob- 
serve scheduling patterns and Instructional modules. Unfortu- 
nately, it still comes through loud and dear that the traditional 
teachers will find it difficult to change. I hope we will be able 
to help them through in-service education. 

Dr. /ablonsky: Do you feel that there is any discrimination 
against blacks which prevents them bom moving up in the school 
system! 
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Principal: Yes, I would have to admit there Is discrimination. 
There are thoughts that people have in their minds which can- 
not be erased overnight. When you try to impose notions on 
people when they aren't ready for change they resist. I think 
people will bury their hostilities when they work in a bi-racial 
situation, they get to realize that you are human too. No amount 
of reading can change this, only contact will do. There is hos- 
tility in both the white camp and the black camp. Many of the 
black youngsters are influenced by their homes. They prefer 
the separatist movement, being part of the black peop/e. If you 
aren't part of being black militant, you are an oreo, an 
Uncle Tom. So rather than being called those names, you get 
with the movement whether you buy the philosophy or not. 
The whites, on the other hand, feel that It the blacks are going 
to stick together, they must, too. It will be a hard struggle for 
the twain to meet, ft's hard to overcome this, but > - can use 
group discussion, interaction, role-playing, getting groups to- 
gether might work. We have 60% white and 40% black In this 
school. It takes more than moving white and black children 
into one central location to really achieve an Integrated so- 
ciety. You can have separation even within the integrated situ- 
ation. I hope you don't interpret this as hypocrisy, but f Ieef 
that it you do something long enough whether you mean it or 
not eventually it will become a part of you. 



PONTIAC: White Elementary Principal 

In contrast, the male white principal of an elementary 
school who will head the other half of the HRC, speaks 
about his role. 

Dr. lablonsky: When you first came to this school, what were 
the most serious problems that yoir faced ? 

Principal: The biggest problem that I had to overcome before I 
could do anything was to estab/isb myself as a white person in 
this community with parents and with children to give them 
the confidence that f had something to offer them. I found that 
all parents redly want the best for their kids, and they want a 
good program. Once you solve this then they can accept you as 
a white person, if they believe that you're going to do a job for 
their kids. So I had to go up and down the streets and talk to 
key persons in the community Vying to sell them the idea that 
I was going to find out what the needs of their kids were, and 
that f was willing to work with them. 5ihce it was an impossi- 
bility at this time for them to have a black principal f had to 
prove that / was the best white principal that they could get. 

Dr. lablonsky: Why do you think they would have preferred a 
black principal ! 

Principal: I can understand that they wanted someone black, 
because they felt that a black image in the position of principal 
would give their kith something to aspire to. A second reason 
is because a black person certainty has an understanding ol 
the black problem and black kids in a different way than a 
white person can. Because a white person in no way could ex- 
perience the kind ol problems that black kids have gone 
tn.xn/gh. 

Dr. lablonsky: How do you feel the attitudes have changed 
since September! 

Principal: I don't know of any negative peop/e in the commu- 
nity as far as I am concerned. There are negative feelings 
about the school as far as what the school is doing for kids. 
But as far as me personalty and the kind of fob we are Vying 
to do, / don't know ol any negative people. 

There are a lot of real difficult learning problems. There is a 
lot of lip service as far as wbat teachers are doing lor the slow 
children. I don't feet we are Reaching the slow children. The 
usual methods work with the^Sverage or more capable young- 
sters. We have a lot ol successes with those kids, but the com- 
pensatory education thingsl we've tried so far are not working. 

\. (Continued on page four) 
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(Continued from page three) 

One of the most successful programs we've had with some of 
the children has been the oral language program where those 
teachers who know what they are doing have been able to 
reach a lot of kids. But there are some who are not sold on the 

idea. 

We have to understand that children who come from a home 
environment where they do not speak standard English have a 
dual language problem. There are some sounds in standard 
English that he doesn't hear and use. Then he comes to school 
and he hears almost a foreign language. The white teacher 
from a middle-class background many times cannot even un- 
derstand what the chifd is saying, it isn't because the kid can't 
communicate in his own environment, but he can't communi- 
cate in the schoof environment. The oraf fanguage idea is that 
you start where the kid is and you accept his fanguage and 
then introduce a new fanguage to him with the idea that here 
is another way of speaking. If you want to apply for a job, this 
is the kind ot fngfish you'll have to use. 

Dr. labfonsky: Do you have any data on the achievement levels 
of this schoof on the fast standardized tests which were admin- 
istered! 

Principaf; We did very poorly on the state assessment, fn the 
bottom five percentile. This pattern has existed for the fast five 
years. 

Dr. lablonsky: Do you anticipate that you will be a hfe to show 
improvement before you go into the new budding) 

Principaf: f am convinced that we wifi show some improve- 
ment this year, but we will not go above that five percent. 
Compared tc what we've done before we will do better. 

Dr. lablonsky: Has the parent-community involvement in- 
fluenced achievement in any way) 

Principaf; Attitudes are the important keys to fearning. They 
have to fee/ good about themsefves. If you get parents at home 
iafking about improvements in the schoof, then the kids feel 
good about themselves. 

I don't think we are doing as good a fob as we could. We do 
have a nucleus of parents who feef real good about the school, 
they work real hard. I don't thin \ you'// find a PTA that puts 
more into a schoof than they do here. 

A study ot the five schools that might be invofved in the 
Human Resource Center, showed that our school has thr high- 
est record of parents with negative feelings about the schoof. 
So there is a nucfeus of parents who refect what we are doing. 

Dr. lablonsky: How do you intend to improve instruction so 
that greater teaming can take place! 

Principaf: We are trying to move toward individualized in- 
struction. Mostly what we are doing now is preparing for the 
Human Resource Center for next year. We are doing very little 
grouping now. Only on a superficial basis. We are doing some 
mufti-age grouping in the Urban Corps classrooms, some inter- 
est grouping, some one-sex grouping /stag grouping). That 
seems to be working out quite well in those fourth and fifth 
grade classrooms . 



PONTIAC: Parent Monitoring 

The involvement of parents in monitoring federally fi- 
nanced programs is described by the director of evaluation 
for Pontiac, along with some perceptions on the role of 
evaluation in compensatory projects. 

Dr. lablonsky: Can you summarize your role in the school sys- 
tem l 

Evaluator: We have about $2 JiOOflOO worth of federal pro- 
grams. The federal peopfe frequently imply that the interna/ 
evaluator is biased and that those reults are questionable. 
That may be but if you have a research person, aif he can do is 
take the data and present the data, and draw conclusions and 
implications. When you do a test of statistical significance, and 
it comes out non-significant, that's the resu/t. 



But I am sure there is some fudging oi data which gives rise 
to the criticism. I try to be as obfective as possible. I’ve been 
through this discussion with the federal peopfe who tell me 
that since I am paid by the schoof district my results may not 
be completely objective. At the same time the extemaf evalua- 
tor is paid through the project funds. I know peopfe in the 
evafuation business wbo do it privatefy. They want tbe project 
to succeed because it means another evafuation contract fot 
them. 

Unfortunately, funding does not reaffy depend on evafuation 
resufts. Sometimes programs are successful and the funds do 
not continue „ Rut t am not in a position to say what the factors 
are fn determining where support will go. I am sure that there 
are pofrticaf factors that f am not even aware of. On the state 
level , the pofrticaf factors that determine funding depend on 
the fact that in the fegisfature the rural representatives com- 
plain that money is being funneted into urban centers. 

Dr. lablonsky: What do you consider your most successful pro- 
gram during the last three years l 

Evaluator: One of the most successful programs was the 
short-term teacher training program to retrain teachers to 
work with inner-city youngsters. Follow-up studies indicated 
that the schoof system hired some of the participants in the 
program. If you took at the evaluation forms for these teachers 
they consistently score higher on many critical criteria. The 
people who come into the program are college graduates with 
degrees other than education. This is an EPDA supported mas- 
ter's level program. Some ot the graduates have remained in 
the inner-city schoof; some have migrated to more affluent 
schoof districts. I am starting to work on the Urban Corps eval- 
uation. The results show that their graduates are employed in 
both Pontiac and Detroit inner-city schoofs. We wiff follow 
them up and see how they rate as teachers. 

Dr. fabfonsky: How are parents and community involved in 
evaluation! 

Evaluator: In Pontiac we have bad an active advisory group. 
Things haven't always been smooth, nor should it have been. 
The new guidelines for Tit/e f are rather cfear on community 
involvement. One section indicates that parents must be in- 
vofved in the evafuation process, f have always wanted to 
build the monitoring process into our evaluations. Tradition- 
ally the office was primarily concerned with product, achieve- 
ment. That never tells the whole story. Its impossible for me 
to monitor programs physically. When the advisory committee 
met at the beginning of the year and decided to establish an 
evafuation implementation sub-committee, f suggested the 
monitoring function. This is our first year. We are still strug- 
gling. Essentially the monitors go to schools, meet with the 
program director to be oriented. They then go in to see if 
things are goirg as the proposal said they were supposed to. 

At the beginning the monitors and f went to the different 
schools to explain the role they would play. For the most part 
there is very fittfe resistance to the monitoring concept We do 
have several teachers, however, who resent having a parent in 
the classroom. There have been several incidents where teach- 
ers voiced the opinion that parents have no business in the 
classroom, but f don't think that's the majority opinion. Teach- 
ers for years have been saying "let's get the parents invofved." 
Now we’ve got them involved. At the parent state-wide confer- 
ence we learned that in some areas the schoof doors are locked 
and that ft's very difficult lor anyone to get into the school, 
fortunately, our school doors are still open. Some teachers feef 
/and it is probably valid) that parents do not have the training 
and skiff to observe and evaluate effectively. We therefore 
spend some time in orientation to overcome this. The monitor- 
ing function is also an educational tool. In order lor someone 
to evaluate what the teachers and children are doing they have 
to have extended experience in the schoofs. 

/Continued on page five) 
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(Continued from page four) 

Some of the monitoring members in the past have been ex- 
tremely critical of teachers, in some cases justifiably so, but by 
now they have begun to see that teachers have problems . They 
see both sides. 

Dr. fablonsky: If you had the power to make the decision as to 
how federal, state, focaf, foundation, industrial, and other 
funds were to be allocated in next year's budget, what would 
your priorities be? 

Evaluator: The research evidence shows us that if we are 
going to make any changes in the education of disadvantaged 
children, then we'd better put our money into preschool pro- 
grams and early elementary programs. That's where my em- 
phasis would be. One of our most serious limitations here in 
Pontiac at the present is the limitations of our preschool edu- 
cation. 



PONTIAC: Two Views of on Issue 

There follows two views of the same problem faced by 
the school system and the community. The first percep- 
tions are abstracted from an interview with the Superin- 
tendent of Schools. The second represents the views of 
one of the most influential black women in the community. 
Her interview covers several other areas of intense inter- 
est. 

Dr. fablonsky: Can you give me your perception of the problem 
which evolved concerning the appointment of a black assistant 
to the superintendent? 

Superintendent: A group of citizens were appointed by the 
Board of Education in 1967 to study the question of equality of 
educational opportunity with an emphasis on education of mi- 
nority-group children. They published a report eighteen months 
later with a series of over one hundred recommendations. 
Among the major recommendations was one that there be ap- 
pointed a new assistant superintendent in the field of human 
rights and intergroup relations. The Board followed up by stud- 
ying the school district organization to find out how it would 
reorganize to indude such a position. An organization was fash- 
ioned which brought together into this new position the commu- 
nity action programs, pupil personnel services, the human rela- 
tions off ice and several others. Those functions were grouped 
together because it was felt that they were centered toward mi- 
nority groups. A job description was written, and we advertised 
and interviewed people as we usualfy da We had a focal appli- 
cant who was head of our human relations office, and we had a 
number of outside peop/e. Finally, the Board offered the position 
to Dr. Edmunds, Dean of the Graduate Division of Wrginia State 
College. He had a strong background in personnel services. They 
developed a great movement to put the local person in that posi- 
tion. ft became a crisis. There was a great emotional wave. The 
question of whether the person had the background and quali- 
fications was lost entirety. Dr. Edmunds would not accept the 
position. He got telephone calls telling him not to come. Letters 
and telegrams were sent. People from the news media got in- 
volved. He was told that he was not wanted out here. 

Dr. fabionsky. Apparently, the person behind whom the commu- 
nity mobilized does have a responsible position as Director of 
School-Community Relations, a position which would appear to 
be a next step toward such an assistant superintendentship. 
Some in the community feet that he is realty doing the job, but 
that he does not have the title because be is black. 

Superintendent: It's unfortunate that people see it that way. He 
does not carry the responsibility of Assistant Superintendent, 
who is a fine officer having a segment of the organization as his 
responsibility. He does work in the field of human relations and 
race relations. He lacked the training background for the posi- 
tion, by both education and experience. One thing we did ac- 
complish, which I feel was a real strength in this controversy, 
was that we kept the channels of communication open with our 
black community on a number of levels. Three years ago tbe 
schools were one of the forces to help create an organization 



called The Pontiac Area Planning Councif, with 30 members on 
its board. This was the power structure of Pontiac, along with 
some of tbe leaders of the black communities and the Latin - 
American community. This organization had a tumuftuous few 
years. The meetings were shouting meetings, and a fot of the 
people quit. Somehow it survived, ft since has become an urban 
coalition, has expanded its board and changed its direction. But 
throughout the entire period it provided at the very top level a 
forum for communication. 

ft's going to be a growing concern from here on. They worry 
about the lack of tangfbfe accomplishments, which are hard to 
come by. In our own schoof district tbrougb tbe advisory council 
and committees which we are required to have, we have a lot of 
communication, a fot of disagreements, and we get boffered at a 
tot but f think that people generally know that if they want to 
meet with us they can at afmost any time and any number. We'll 
sit and tafk, and expfain, and argue; they can yeff at us and we 
listen. Even though we have tensions, f think this is an asset. 



* * * * * 



Dr. fablonsky: What do you think the community can do to hofd 
a school system accountable? You personalty seem to be moving 
toward accepting tbe modef of tbe British infant Schoof with 
more individuafizing instruction. Vou don't see this happening in 
Pontiac! 

Community Woman: No, f don't. I think they have accepted the 
rhetoric of the idea, but not really accepted it 

Dr. fabionsky: How can you force the charge? 

Community Woman: First we have to make the parents aware 
that we are deafing with their children, it's not the schoof dis- 
tricts children nor the state's children. The activities of the 
school are supposed to improve academic achievement. If the 
schools do not, it is the parents' responsibility to see that it 
does. They must become involved in the schoof, know what is 
going on in the cfassroom and point out to the appropriate per- 
son when they think that tbirgs are wrong. Parents have to do 
this. The schoof peopfe don't have the feverage or the mobility 
that the parents do. 

Dr. fablonsky: Do parents and children have a warm feeling to- 
ward 'he schoof here ? 

Community Woman: f wish they did. Vou would see the answer 
to your question in the riots we have every spring. The chifdren 
revolt, we have sit-ins, demonstrations, fire bombs. This is at the 
upper-grade levels. There is great tension among the students, 
in the senior high they expel students right and left for the feast 
fittfe things they do. A fot of blades and a few whites. We are 
really worried in this community about what is going to happen 
now that it is getting warm. Central High Schoof is a cfosed 
campus with a fenced-in bull-pen, whrh is the onfy p/ace where 
the kids can get out to get some fresh air. They have a cafeteria 
that onfy serves about half the chifdren. Northern High Schoof 
has a very small minority of blacks. It is in the Appalachian 
white section of town. They are all poor and the tensions are 
very great. The school people working there reflect the white 
middle-class attitude, and the blacks have no protection. 

In Pontiac traditionally, and certainly during the last two 
yean, we lose a large percentage of the black children as drop- 
outs. Physical dropouts, as well as mental dropouts, those who 
stay in school but do not work. This is mostly because of their 
fee/ings toward the school system. They start dropping out at 
the 8th and 9th grade levels. We have started a street academy 
over at the west side of town to pick up some of these dropouts. 
We have found a large number of fifteen-year-olds that we fust 
lose. The parents go up there and try to get them back in. They 
meet a road block and the kids are then back on the street 

The community can try to force the school board to change 
the types of attitudes of the administrators in the schools. We 
have two black members on the Board of Education, but it's a 
seven-member board, so there is little that they can do. Usually 

(Continued on page six) 
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(Continued from page five) 

when there is a vote that has something to do with the welfare 
of our black children the vote goes 2 to 5. It's so consistent that 
at hoard meetings when they call tor a vote, everyone just calls 
out, because we know. It’s a bad situation. It got worse after the 
last election. There was a concerned parent group in the north 
ol town which was fighting against integration and bussing. The 
three candidates they supported were elected. This has given a 
mandate to the board that they can act any way they see fit. The 
situation has gotten worse. At least for a time, when there was a 
confrontation with the board there was communication going on. 
But it's gotten to the place where communication between the 
black community and the school board is almost nil. 

Dr. lablonsky: I see two conflicting pictures that need to be clar- 
ified. Around this school and the new bui/ding with the planning 
groups and the parent involvement, and accountabi/ity built into 
the structure, something very positive is happening between the 
schools and the community, and between whites and blacks, 
with the expectation that education will improve. This appears 
to be only a small segment of a larger city in which the resolu- 
tion of the problems ol integration have not been resolved, 
where many blades feel they are not appropriately represented 
to bring about changes in their children's favor. 

Community Woman: That's a very clear picture. It directly 
reflects that with the federal programs around the Human Re- 
source Center you deal with staff, while at the board meetings 
you deal with politicians. The staff may not always agree with 
you, but they do know the laws, and if you for ce them to abide 
by the laws we found that we can work together. We've had 
conflicts and confrontations, but never to the point where com- 
munication stopped. 

A/though there is a seemingly impersonal corporate body that 
pays a large percentage of the taxes and a large amount of 
money comes from the federal government, the preponderance 
of white voters influences all decision-making in this commu- 
nity. 

Dr. lablonsky: What about personnel selection practices in the 
school system t 

Community Woman: A majority of our black administrators, or 
what they classify as administrators, are in the federally funded 
programs, community school director jobs, and so on. We have a 
few black administrators who are principals but they came very 
late and they never rise to the point where they are in a deci- 
sion-making position. We recently pushed tor one black to be- 
come Assistant Superintendent ol Schools. This aroused such a 
turmoil in the district and with the school board, that even the 
teachers walked out in support of this man. The school board 
reversed its policies so that they wouldn't have to appoint an- 
other assistant superintendent. That man has now been ap- 
pointed Director of Human Relations. One of the recommenda- 
tions of the OBO report was that a black assistant superinten- 
dent be hired. They specified that it should be someone that the 
parents knew and trusted. But it hasn't happened. The school 
board president has said that before it happens they would dis- 
solve the school board. They had tried to hire a black man. Dr. 
fdmunds horn Virginia. We met with Dr. fdmunds and dis- 
cussed the situation that he would be doing damage to our com- 
munity feeling by coming here, so he decided to decline. We felt 
he would do damage because we had a man that has been work- 
ing with our system, with the black and white elements of the 
school. He knows all the people. All the community trusts him. 
We feel the only reason why they called in someone else was 
because he had too much community support, and therefore he 
would not be under the control of the board. 

Dr. lablonsky: Is the black voter strength sufficient to elect ap- 
propriate representation in the state! 

Community Woman: There are enough blades in the big cities to 
effect elections meaningfully. But the rural areas have always 
dominated the state, and they are predominantly white. 

We are now beginning to get a broader base to parent involve- 
ment. At ffrst only a small nucleus was active consisting of the 
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aides and other people working in the school. Now we have at- 
tracted many of the silent ones who wait until others take the 
initiative. We have those who are completely tor integration and 
those who are strongly opposed to integration. Of course, that's 
a question that's hard to deal with, even within yourself. 



Dr. lablonsky: Why are class sizes so large in some ol the 
schools t 



Community Woman: Partly because ol austerity. At first we had 
a large increase ol population, about four or five years ago. 
Since then we've had a decline in the number ol teachers hired. 
The board depended more on project personnel and therefore 
did not hire as many professionals. Last year we had a drastic 
cut in professional staff. Some principals were made to teach 
half-time, special consultants were put back in the classrooms, 
and it looks as il that austerity will continue. Last night at the 
board meeting they gave notices to all the administrators that 
their contracts are not guaranteed due to the need to cut posi- 
tions further. If I had the power to allocate hinds, I would put it 
into reducing class size and into inservice training ol profession- 
als. Although all ol our teachers are certified, we have vast read- 
ing problems here. Most teachers do not have the training to un- 
derstand the black children, their language or the concepts that 
they bring to school. They need help in understanding them- 
selves and the children. In the end, we will probably have to 
live with the teachers we have. The colleges aren't producing a 
different type ol teacher, so we’ll have to work on the local 
level. Teachers need better skills in reading. 

I have not had the experience of observing individualized in- 
struction in schools in any large system, but I have seen several 
small programs which seem to be successful. I have some appre- 
hension about the Bereiter-fngiemann program I have seen. 
When we started with the folhw-Tbrough program, we had four 
sections, three ol them were Berelter-fng/emann and one ol 
them Piaget-based. I decided to educate mysell about these pro- 
grams. When I read what the Berefter-£ngfemann people said I 
couldn't believe them. Then I went into classrooms in Detroit 
and Ypsiianti. In Ypsilanti, Welkart had three programs in his 
project, one ol them was Bereiter. The reward and severe pun- 
ishment aspect is so bad I don't see how any parent would allow 
his child to go through this type of training, i think it's worse 
than any training you would give a dog I don't believe that 
children should be trained. Children should learn to think, and 
to channel their thoughts properly. Children must learn to learn, 
to identity problems, to seek solutions and to experiment. It's 
very discouraging here to go into a classroom and see all the 
children having to sit in an erect position, with their hands 
folded to wait lor the teacher. In one class I visited the teacher 
was doing drills. She made a statement, they had to give the ap- 
propriate response, back and forth. I went to the principal to 
complain and he said, "We have to have discipline here." I said 
that's not what I send my kid to school lor. If I wanted to indoc- 
trinate them in selected facts, I wouldn't have to send them to 
school. I would send them to Nazi Germany. 

We are going to insist that as Utile federal lundlng go into the 
Human Resource Center as possible, since they are going to 
have enough school district funds. The school district is going to 
have to become committed to supporting some of these pro- 
grams. If they don't, no change will ever come about 

We have in the district an individualized instruction program 
in a special building - the kids call it "Yellow Brick." It's an 
annex to Central. We f-*ed all our disciplinary problems and drop- 
outs there. About fifty kids have a principal, three teachers, 
and the open classroom idea. I think that most ol the learning in 
the school district goes on in that building. When I am most de- 
pressed I go there for a pickup. 

The teachers staying In the other schools because they want 
to will probably do a better job. There is a difference in teaching 
in ail black schools than in an integrated situation, and different 
teachers react differently to these situations. 

( Continued on page seven) 
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An interesting note is that most teachers in Pontiac do not 
five here. There is almost an unwritten law that you. don't hire 
Pontiac people tor Pontiac schools. Local people have- to be very 
good teachers, otherwise the pressures of the community iorce 
them out. Of course, there Is then a reduction of commitment, 
ninety percent of the black teachers here five in Detroit. Hous- 
ing here is so bad that it's a/most impossible for a black person 
to get decent housing. I have always left it is very imoorant for 
the children to see their teachers outside of the classroom. So 
here, the teachers are put on the shelf at three o'clock. A lot of 
children think that the teacher aides are the teachers, because 
they do see them in their communities. 

Unfortunately, the aide program may lose its /unding. Federal 
programs are all satellites to the system and when the funds run 
out, the program ends. This is one of the problems we have 
placed before the board. The l/rban Corps is now in the phasing 
out period and we want to know what the board has done to ac- 
cept some ot the responsibilities to replace these services. They 
said they haven't done anything and don't plan to do anything. 
We know this is going to be true with the 'JYellow Brick" school 
and everything else. We've never had a fede-al program picked 
up and continued alter the funds have run out. Not one. 

Dr. iablonsky: What do you suppose would happen to your 
school system if all federal funds were cut ? 

Community Woman; We would go bankrupt. We now have two 
teachers with classes of thirty-five children. One teacher would 
have to carry on while the other would be let go. Special con- 
sultants and district personnel associated with outside funding 
would be fired. One of the commitments the school board made 
to the north side parents was that they would get some of the 
federa I money of the south side of town to use for their chil- 
dren. Those are the white poor kids. They said they would do 
that but we knew that they couldn't because the lends were al- 
located to the target area, which was here on the south side. So 
they would have to expand the target area. That would water 
down the money and spread it so thin that it wouldn't do the job 
in either place. 

Dr. Jablonsky: Are you satisfied with the black school board 
members? 

Community Woman: Not realty. But we are not too dissatisfied 
realizing the situation they are in. They do speak up and vote to 
their consciences. Many of us would like them to be much more 
militant. But we know it would make very little difference in the 
final actions of the board. We've complained about the board 
meetings. They really are not public meetings,. since the board 
members never discuss the important matters. The members of 
the audience are given an opportunity to speak but then when 
the vote is taken, it's two to five. The board members never ex- 
plain their position, which is always determined before they 
come to the meetings. The board wifi even cut off discussion 
from the audience at their own will. We've had some very active 
school board meetings and several of us had to go to /ail when 
we tried to change things. 

PONTIAC: Trust 

A white school official and a black agency head discuss 
the aspect of trust and the relationships between blacks 
and whites in that community. 

School Official: Many of the blacks in the neighborhood have 
been put into the position where they have to trust me; they 
really don’t like to trust me but they really don't have any 
choice. They really don't want to trust me. 

Dr. Iablonsky to Agency Head; Do you trust him? 

Agency Head: At times, no, even though he and f have had a 
very close working relationship with each other. But there are 
times that, in my mind, little things spin around, but overall 
there is a trust. 

Dr. Iablonsky; Do you want to trust him? 

Agency Head: Yeah. 

Dr. Iablonsky: Is there a block to your trust because he's white? 
Agency Head: Yes. I would have to be honest with you. 




PONTIAC: Dreams vs. Fulfillment 

In one of the schools an interview with a team leader of 
the National Teacher Corps reflected some of this author's 
concerns about die readiness of the Human Resource Cen- 
ter staff to implement its stated goals. 

Dr. Iablonsky: It's a shame that someone with your advanced 
ideas isn't going into the Human Resource Center. 

Team Leader: Well, I had some serious thoughts and doubts 
about the Human Resource Center. I like some of the exciting 
concepts but l also have some very serious doubts about how 
they are going to work out I have a team here of only eight peo- 
ple, so innovation has a chance to work. But they are going to 
have both those schools combined and are trying four innova- 
tive programs at one time in a critical year. They are going to go 
into personalized instruction. The kids are going to have to cope 
with personaiized instruction and with team teaching, neither of 
which has been introduced gradually so that these kids can get 
ready hr that kind of a program. They have no transition to in- 
dividual work because this whole school and all of Central is 
self-contained and structured, except lor the Urban Corps. We 
have seven hundred and fifty kids in this school, and 1 am work- 
ing with one hundred and twenty of them. What about the other 
kids? 

Dr. Iablonsky ; Not all the teachers from this school, who are tra- 
ditional, are going to the new school? 

Team Leader: Everybody had to apply to go into that land ol an 
experience. Most ol the teachers have not had any experience 
in teaming or in personalized instruction or open classroom. 
There is that big freeze on funds right now . I think they should 
have started the training ol the teachers long before now. Right 
now they shoufd be in in-service training. All these problems 
that I see are not being handled. I can perceive a very difficult 
three years. For those first three years 1 just don't want to be 
part of it. I have the leeling that alter a year or two they might 
begin to put the walls up again because their plans won't work 
without clearer goals, better teacher in-service preparation, stronger 
supervisory assistance. I don't mind the hard work, but all the other 
. . . there's too much. . . . There would be no way in which 1 could 
control these problems. 

Dr. Iablonsky: You feel that you have no opportunity to in- 
fluence the people who are developing that program ? 

Team Leader; Not f don't think I have any opportunities. The 
program was set up and it was given to us to implement, f don't 
have much to say about anything else. In other words, the philos- 
ophy and the policies are established and given to us to imple- 
ment. Whether I agree or disagree — maybe alter a lew years 
one might be able to talk them out 

Dr. Jablonsky; f have spoken with some of the officials about the 
fact that there hadn't appeared to be as much teacher planning 
for the school as there was parent planning. 

Team leader: No, none, none! 

Dr. Iablonsky: Their rationale was that until they had the teach- 
ers who were going to be in the Human Resource Center, there 
wasn't any point in involving other teachers. 

Team leader; 1 know thafs their rationale but 1 don't agree with 
that because l think il they would have talked about it, maybe 
they would have gotten some very valuable input. We've got 
some good teachers in Pontiac. Also, it might have made some 
very good teachers who did not apply to the Human Resource 
Center decide, "well, yes, I'd like to try that." 

Dr. Jablonsky: How do the teachers feel about the intense in- 
volvement of parents in teacher selection and in monitoring pro- 
grams? 

(Continued on page eight) 
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Team leader: As tong as it is rent involvement and not one ot 
those "name only" things, I don't think any teacher objects. ( 
don't personally. But t mind having parents sitting in oer 
schools so that Pontiac can get funding from Washington. And 
sometimes there is a feeling that that is happening, that the 
community doesn't really know what's going on, but that they 
have to be involved. So you select certain parents who are used 
for that purpose. 

Dr. fablonsky: Do you have a sense that the sixth-grade children 
here .ire prepared to go on to junior high school and function 
adequately? 

Team leader: Mo, f don't I used to think about that. All the 
things we are trying to do this year, and it will be ruined next 
year when they go into a self-contained classroom, t realty be- 
lieve very strongly in the team concept, and the kind of educa- 
tion that they are receiving through the Urban Corps — I really 
do believe they are receiving a much better education, and I 
wonder, you know, a one-year shot, then they go back. I don't 
know about the lasting effectiveness. Nobody has really ever 
perceived that either. 

Dr. fablonsky: if you were to make suggestions to the Urban 
Corps authorities about necessary changes in the program for 
teachers, what changes would you suggest ? 

Team leader: Some of the preparation that we received this 
year was not adequate. I think that the interns need better or- 
ientation to the community of Pontiac. I never realized how 
much I took it for granted, until f really got involved, f was bom 
in Pontiac and I take a lot of things tor granted. I understand 
the community because I grew up in it. 8ut I think a lot of peo- 
ple coming from out-of-state are trying to cape with the bigger 
Pontiac problem. We have a very big race problem in Pontiac. A 
lot of times you've got realty hot programs you want to impfe- 
ment hut you've got very human people that are involved that 
have insecurities and you have to work with that. Thafs the first 
thing — dealing with people. 

You should have more training in practical human relations 
rather than in theoretical matters. And in supervision and ad- 
ministration, because it has gotten to be a lot more a part of the 
/ob. As tong as you don't have to give up teaching entirety, 
which I would not do. 

Of my twefve years of teaching the fast two years in the 
Oban Corps have been the most rewarding and fruitful to me 
personalty as far as seeing real evidence of learning and growth 
talcing place in the children, f think Urban Corps has got some 
big problems to solve, but 1 still think the potential is much big* 
ger than the problems, and it can be much bigger. 

Or. fablonsky: Were you considering going back to a self-con- 
tained classroom? 

Team leader: No, I would never. . . . 

Dr. fablonsky: Never? 

Team leader I would hope not, because .... not 

Dr. lablonsky: Couldn't you implement individualizing of in- 
struction in self-contained classrooms? 

Team leader: Yes, l could. I've always done that, and / would 
continue to try and do so. But it's a tot better to have other peo- 
ple involved with you who have some kind of strength to con- 
tribute. It's a richer experience for the youngsters. Thats what f 
am thinking about. 1 can change the grouping, heterogeneous 
grouping, interest grouping, ability grouping, performance grouping. 
We have all that in our program. I am not sure f could do that by 
myself. / know I couldn't do all that by myself as effectively because 
f have tried it in other years, ft just takes a lot more time than f have 
personally but a team can do more. 
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PONTIAC Evolutionary Progress 

School Official: it's the same problem in our school district. 
There is a role for community involvement — real meaningful in 
the decision-malting process. But when the grants come they 
come to the school district and the Board of Education gets the 
grants and you're responsible lor the money, f just haven't been 
able to say 'o.lc., it's your decision a hundred percent.' 

Parent participation and the self-concept are alt stepping 
stones to achievement in the broad sense. Parents are saying if 
our kids can achieve, the self-concept will go along with it Our 
interrelationships with the schools will be good because this is 
what we really want. It almost seems that if we could fide that 
problem all the others would fall into place. 

We're in a period of financial austerity. Everybody in Michi- 
gan is. One thing we're going to do is to give academic instruc- 
tion our full support. We're going to see that achievement is 
strengthened, if possible . If we're going to cut things, that's not 
what's going to be cut. The effort toward individualized instruc- 
tion really is for that purpose. The purpose of it is better educa- 
tion lor individual children in basic slcills. This is a long term 
emphasis. When we get the Resource Center it's going to be a 
big boost because we can show it in a more expansive way than 
we can now. I think the In-service emphasis shall be developed 
constantly. 

The Title I schools do have services and activities that other 
schools don't have. That does create some irritation on the part 
of the people who live in those areas that don't receive those 
services. 

Dr. fablonsky: The direction in which the school system moves 
reflects the beliefs of the person in charge just as the direction 
of a schoof moves where the principal wants to move. Then 
you'll find some individual teachers who wilt be far ahead of 
other teachers because ot certain firmly held beliefs which must 
be put into operation. The system only works if somebody be- 
lieves strongly that it is going to work, because it's easy to fall 
back into traditional ways of operating. 

5choof Official: l would say that's the number one obstade to 
reasonable evolutionary progress. 

Dr. lablonsky: f can tell when complete transition has taken 
place through the language that people use when they're de- 
scribing their system, f still have reservations as to whether or 
not the complete transition to the philosophy of individuaBzed 
instruction has really taken place here. / stiff hear in the lan- 
guage the teacher's control of ongoing instruction rather than 
the teacher as the manager of a learning environment in which 
children are learning and the teacher is them as a resource, as 
guide, as expediter. I haven't sensed that transition, f hope it 
takes place in the summer in-service workshop. * 



PONTIAC: Postscript 

Four months after the observation reported above, Pon- 
tiac had the unique distinction of being the first northern 
school district under court order to totally desegregate its 
schools. The Pontiac school board was found guilty of de- 
jure discrimination. The officials of the district are work- 
ing intently during summer 1971 in order to comply with 
this order by the time school opens in September. This 
order will have an effect on the Human Resource Center. 
The preschool through fourth grades will probably be 
housed there while the fifth and sixth grade children from 
the proposed feeder schools will be assigned elsewhere. The 
news reports of the explosive conditions surrounding the 
opening of classes in September 1971 with the bombing of 
school busses and the alleged involvement of the Ku Klux 
Klan are further evidence of the powder keg conditions in 
Pontiac. 

_ (Continued on page nine) 
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YPSILANTI: Curriculum v$. Staff Model 
in Preschool Education 

To many people interested in early childhood education 
Vpsilanti, Michigan is synonymous with the Perry Pre- 
school Program, with the cognitive curriculum and with Dr, 
David P. Wei kart. Since 1962 intensive research has been 
conducted there in the education of disadvantaged young 
children whose IQ's indicate functional underachieve r nt. 
Vear after year Dr. Weikart, now president of the High / ’jc pe 
Educational Research Foundation, has developed and tested 
his theories and curriculum, starting with three - and four- 
year-olds, then moving down to infants in their hi " es and up 
to Head Start and Follow Through classes. Each experimental 
and control group has been carefully studied longitudinally. 
The results are impressive. 

Underlying the use 0/ the cognitive curriculum is the assumption 
that a child cannot attain a basic understanding of himseli and 
his world without first /earning to place the seif in time and 
space and to classify and order objects and events in the world. 
He must learn to construct and make use 0/ relationships and 
meaningful representations . . . The materials and equipment 
change during the year as the child increases his understanding 
0/ and ability to use simple concepts involved in classification, 
sedation, and temporal and spatial relations.* 

Out of these efforts has evolved the High/Scope Educa- 
tional Research Foundation which is extending the influ- 
ence of Dr. Weikart and his colleagues. The work of this 
group has been well documented in Research and education. 
Other publications and films are available from the founda- 
tion. An extensive description of the cognitive program 
appears in Ihe Cognitively Oriented Curriculum, by David P. 
Weikart, Linda Rogers, Carolyn Adcoch, and Donna Mc- 
Clelland, Washington, D.C.: National Association for the 
Education of Voung Children, 1971. 

This spring the program was observed and interviews 
held with a number of staff people including preschool 
teachers, supervisors, and Head Start coordinators. Excerpts 
from the conversation with Dr. Weikart are presented because 
of the implications not only for early childhood education 
but for educational researchers and practitioners at all levels. 
The less formal nature of this interchange affords a wide range 
of topics and candor which might not appear in other pub- 
lished materials on these programs. 

The script is presented with no additional comments by 
this author since the purpose of this paper is to stimulate 
debate rather than merely to serve as a vehicle for this 
author's views. 

Dr. Weikart: / hope that in my work I have been able to test the 
parameters 0/ research, stress the borderlines. I am not so con- 
cerned any more about all of the possible criticisms 0/ my re- 
search designs. I am willing to take some rides. 

Dr. lablonsky: In review 0/ your recent report on your research 
I note how candidly you have described your transition from 
complete belief that only the cognitive sty/e could be successful 
to the more subdued realization that several kinds of ap- 
proaches to working with young children might be effective. 



Dr. Weikart: One of the problems in research is that if you take 
the same genera/ area and keep working on it, you must at some 
point face up to what the data are saying . I often sacrifice 
short-term goals in research to keep a consistent long-term rep- 
licated model. I am more interested in total program develop- 
ment than explicit immediate outcomes. We have had to look in- 
creasingly beyond curriculum. As this has happened we have 
had to expand our research from the original Perry Preschool 
Model to the Curriculum Demonstration Project , and now Head 
Start and Follow Through. 

We have /ust finished three years of work in an infant training 
program under a Carnegie grant sending people into the homes 
to work with mothers. We hope tb receive funding lor extensive 
film documentation of how tire curriculum is carried out in the 
home with the babies. Our total work therefore deals with in- 
fants, preschool, Head Start, and Follow Through. 

Follow Through is on a national basis at ten locations through- 
out the country. The original assumption we started with was that 
the curriculum used in working with children was what was im- 
portant. That led us to the cognitive curriculum because 0/ its theo- 
retical excellence, its depth and potential. What I discovered was 
that when / worked with staff f got different kinds of results year by 
year. I became increasingly aware 0/ the importance of staff. At first 
I dismissed this as the result of Hawthorne effect. Many people dis- 
miss any good results in preschool education as Hawthorne. We 
then developed the idea to check three different curricula to see 
which style was best. I knew ail the while of course that cognitive 
would be the best . Much to our amazement in the first year we got 
nn differences in teacher ratings, observations 0/ the classroom, data 
and from outside observers, everyone said they looked different, hut 
in practice and in fact they were not different. Inevitably came re- 
laxation in the feeling that the program was good and was work- 
ing we/I. We had the opportunity to replicate this experiment 
several times in order to draw conclusions that would help us 
move on. 

When we wrote up the first year results we developed the 
"impact 0/ staff" model. II you allow the curriculum to vary but 
hold the performance standards the same, you get tb ' same re- 
sults. It was almost prophetic. As we came into the second year 
0/ the project one group 0/ teachers in the unit-based program 
stopped functioning very well, which in retrospect we discov- 
ered was lor very dear reasopp. There was a consequent reduc- 
tion in chi/d growth. We then had normai, typical, human prob- 
lems with staff in the cognitive curriculum the iist hall of the 
second year and throughout the third year. This also resulted in 
poorer productivity but not as severe as with the child-centered 
curriculum. 

I would not recommend the language training program (Bereiter- 
fngefmann) even though it has many aspects which could be 
recommended for experimental purposes and it sailed along lor 
three years because 0/ fine staff morale. 

1 / I needed to predict outcomes lor children based on staff 
performance I could do so very cfeaiiy using standard measure 
o f performance. 

The other thing we started to do was to observe the class- 
rooms for the total day more closely. In the last year we spent 
considerable time drring an intensive study 0/ the three class- 
rooms. Lo and behold! we found major differences in the actual 
operation of each 0/ the classrooms. There was a little trouble 
here because of complications with staff model problems. We 
did the rating lor March and April of last year, just as the teach- 
ers were getting their presentations ready lor demonstration 
around the country and in England. The staff morale problems 
disappeared as they realized they were really going. The last 
burst 0/ enthusiasm carried them through, it was enough lor us 
to look at the classrooms as typical but it wasn't enough time to 
salvage child performance lor those two groups. 

I am fully convinced therefore that there must be a clearly 
defined curriculum and I would argue for a certain land 0/ cur- 
riculum because oi my philosophic beliefs. The real issue Of get- 
ting quality for the children is the quality of administration and 
teaching, it is tragic. As we now look at our ten Follow Through 
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centers, we see that the places where kids are growing, where 
we are getting fQ changes and achievement results are the 
places where staff is cooperative . The places where we are not 
getting changes is where there are disruptions in staff. This situ* 
atfewi Is the exact opposite of my research design where 1 kept 
the curricula different Here the curriculum is the same, but the 
staffs vary. And you wouldn't even know it's the same curricu- 
lum! You might think they were from ten different sponsors! 
They cluster; there are two or three at the top, two or three at 
the bottom, and the rest in the middle. 

Dr. lablonsky: Did you incorporate any of the aspects of the 
Bereiter-Ehgefmann language development curriculum into your 
Follow Through model? Vou had indicated that you felt this 
model was not appropriate for preschool children. Since Follow 
Through classes are much older did you absorb any elements 
into that program! 

Dr. Weikart: No, we withdrew all of the Bereiter-fngefmann 
style training from the curriculum model. Originally in the Ferry 
Preschool model we had absorbed some of the elements but 
when we went into the three-style demonstration project, we sep- 
arated the Bereiter from the cognitive. In the cognitive curricu- 
lum we have a language component, but it is not Bereiter style. 
We find them incompatible. We don't use it and we don't recom* 
mend it. 

Dr. lablonsky: Some of your staff feet that elements of the Berei- 
ter program are useful and should be incorporated in your pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Weikart: There is some debate. 1 know that one of our teach- 
ers who worked in the Bereiter unit last year and has been re- 
tained for the cognitive program this year found some very 
strong possibilities in that program. Vet, when she was given the 
option she chose to work in the cognitive style. 

Dr. lablonsky: She feeis that elements of the language curricu- 
lum could be very useful at the Head Start and Follow Through 
levels. 

Dr. Weikart: We might end up eventually absorbing some of it. i 
would like at the present time to talk about what happens when 
you 'make assumptions about how children learn. Our problem 
with teachers is to get them to recognize the breadth of possibil- 
ities. If we give them anything to hang their hat on they focus 
there without recognizing the broader scale. There is a tremen- 
dous problem in getting staff to recognize that you have to cre- 
ate a continuous learning environment. Getting that environment 
in order such as getting children to know when to be quiet, is 
actually stiffing teaming. Learning comes from the decision-mak- 
ing experiential process — not from behavioral conformity. 
While during- the first few weeks (earning to be quiet, sit in your 
seat and wait for everyone to be quiet before you raise your 
hand, is teaming — after that point it becomes a ritual and has 
no real impact Our tendency is to try to get teachers to explore 
some of tbe more open things that can happen in a classroom 
before we turn to more format teaching of content. 1 think that 
any time you want to teach calculus, if the child has had ade- 
quate experience and has a positive attitude, it can be done. 

Or. lablonsky: Doesn't the child need to choose to learn it? 

Or. Weikart: I hope the child chooses to team it, but I get a iittte 
worried because many of the programs such as the direct 
Instructional approach also couple their methods with behavior 
modification, .which is an extremely powerful tool even for nor- 
mal children, let alone the exceptional. I am concerned about giv- 
ing the teacher the power of behavior modification when what 
she fs doing is implementing her own desires, f am not ready to 
face up to that implication. I prefer at this point to try to shape 
the teacher's understanding of curriculum and the children. 
When die has this tufty under control, when she thinks about 
this at all times when she works, she can move into the situation 
moving up or down the (adder as needed, malting adjustments 
when necessary, keeping the content identical but moving to 
where the child is. The child's behavior is then within the realm 
of what she wants to do and the teacher supports this. I know I 
can take any group of children, even three-year-olds and teach 
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them to read. 1 am not sure that It's an appropriate activity at 
that level, ft may get higher reading scores, but 1 am not sure 
that that's what I want. To me it's still a puzzle to which t don't 
have a clear solution. 

Dr. lablonsky: The ERIC-IRCD staff is interested in learning how 
model programs can best be replicated throughout the country. 
There is David Weikart who has had a unique experience where 
he has been able to test some of his tNnking and bas reached a 
level of sophistication in organizing and supervising an effective 
(earning environment. Can this be packaged in some meaningful 
way so that it can be repeated? 

Dr. Weikart; That is of concern to me, too. There is no one per- 
son who is going to be able to accomplish this directly on his 
own. On one hand you have O. K. Moore who says that we can- 
not do this until we get the video-phone where he, as supervi- 
sor, can pick it up and look into each classroom and t ell the 
teacher what she is doing, right or wrong, even though she is in 
Denver and he is in Pittsburgh. 1 don't buy that. On the other 
hand we get the commercial strategy program development peo- 
ple who say that what we have to have is a program that is so 
teacher-proof that she requires only minimal supervision. We 
can build it in such a way that she sees children growing and 
passing their criterion tests, so she is rewarded. We then have a 
cycle. As long as she doesntt question, it works. That is com- 
mercially viable. You package materials, sell them, one hundred 
dollars a child per year. I maintain that there is a place In the 
middle, ft's funny because t started out being very structured 
and have now become more open. We are part of a Zeitgeist I 
remember many a meeting with the university child-educator- 
based group who were in tears of anger over some of our very 
mild practices such as casual smalt group teaching. What we 
have done in the past fs disseminated curricula. People now 
want to know what is the cognitive curriculum. But that is only 
one part of a total package. They have to accept our training 
procedures, the supervisory-s taff-mai n tenance model, a quality 
control technique tor assessment to know whether or not they 
are at an appropriate level. They must make a commitment not 
/ust to a curriculum but to a total package. 

Dr. lablonsky:. When can we expect such a package from you? 

Dr. Weikart: We are further ahead in our infant work than with 
our preschool program even though we started the infant pro- 
gram much more recently. With the Infants we realized this 
issue from the start We approached our grant request very 
systematically. To send a package of curriculum materials would 
be silly. Carnegie Corporation is willing to fund us for two years 
to do 160 hours of training films which takes the curriculum and 
puts it into the films. We will then take the films and put them 
into an experimental package to try to find out what happens 
when they are used. We would then use the necessary quality 
control procedures. 

in the Head Start program we have been struggling with a 
very complex curriculum. We have a book out next month which 
will give the basic curriculum. However, we are way behind in 
training materials. By the end of next year I hope to develop the 
quality control elements. What we think of as accountability is a 
profile of performance and climate fn the classroom rather than 
a reading score level such as the percent of cooperative re- 
sponses that a class gives or the percent of divergent questions 
asked by tbe teacher. These are the lands of things we want to 
look for in accountability. II we were doing performance 
contracting, we would use those criteria rather than ' the reading 
or math scores. 

Dr. lablonsky: How did your program compare with fra Gor- 
don's! 

Dr. Weikart: There are very fundamental differences. The key 
difference is that we feel that an aide or professional who goes 
into the home goes in to discover and support what the mother 
desires for the child. We would never do a series of sequenced 
exercises that were predetermined in any way. Our activities 
are always generated within the mother's framework. The mother 
is the principal teacher. We bring her support and shaping 

(Continued on page eleven) 
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Dr. lablonsky: What are your feelings about moving day care 
center activities down to the early childhood and/or infant 
/eve/? 

Dr. Weikart: We have no quarrel with day care centers. They 
serve another purpose than our infant program, f would //he to 
see them develop and develop well. The trouble I see is that 
many peopfe see them as a/ternatrves. At the present time , as 
tong as we sti// give the mother the primary responsibility, even 
when the child is in a day care center, we find that the mother 
needs assistance and welcomes it. Most mothers are ah/e to inte- 
grate the help. Of course there are many homes in which the cat- 
astrophic soc/a/ proWems or personality problems are so perva- 
sive that other alternatives must be sought Whitds observations 
of mothers' styles involved seven levels. Our mothers duster in 
the bottom two groups and go down from there. Ours is ? very 
difficult group but, ot the seventy mothers we have just been 
working with, possibly two Or three are really unabfe to cope 
and to prohit from out instruction. 

Dr. lablonsky: During an observation of another program in the 
south f observed situations where mothers had pfaced their 
children in the care of an old woman. There were ten or twelve 
children who were not permitted to make any noise, who lay 
inertly on the bed or sat dufly in a comer. 

Dr. Weikart: That would be very rare in this community. Al- 
though we have very difficult situations, they do not tend to be 
as bad as that. Poverty groups in this area are just not the same 
as they are in the deep south. 

The major question is does a theoretician take a theory, gener- 
ate a curriculum, train people to implement that curriculum, 
send them into the homes to say "now we are ready for exercise 
#22"? Or is it possible to take a more genera/ theory of chi/d 
development, such as Wag efs, a global theory, which suggests 
multitudinous channels to reach what you are after, where your 
desire is to build a meaningful relationship between the mother 
and her child, where you can he/p her to see learning as being 
broader than just going to school, you get her to see the chi/d 
with broadened perception. She learns to do things to en/oy the 
moments with her chi/d. Our program shows that this is work- 
ab/e, the parents respond well. 

Dr. lablonsky: Do you think that you and your disciples have 
had any impact on educational practices in the Vpsi/anti Schoo/ 
District? 

Dr. Weikart: Whatever impact there was on the school hap- 
pened in a time of enormous social changes. When / came to 
this system we had no special education programs. Three years 
later we had lilty special education classes, last luiy we moved 
out of the school system and have become an independent foun- 
dation. This was done with careful planning and the cooperation 
o/ the superintendent of schools of Ypsilanti, because In a way 
our work had gone beyond normal public school /unctions. Our 
access to large sums of money was disturbing to many in the 
school system. 

What I would try to do differently would be to try to change 
attitudes. We are trying to apply that principle in our Follow 
Through program, gut frankly, I am quite desperate in some of 
the centers about getting motion toward change. I walk in the 
door with a half a million dollars to service a school system, and 
then we say that they must have a parent advisory committee, 
they have to have teachers come tor in-service training, they 
must have a curriculum assistant. They say 'surd, but it doesn't 
quite work. There is subtle resistance which f do not think is 
due to distrust oi us. It is uncomfortable for an organization to 
have peopie come in who want to do things differently, people 
who are action-oriented and who are not going to go away. 

This is my thirteenth year in Ypsilanti. As I took back there 
were many individuais who came right along with the program 
and made great contributions. Many of them have gone on to re- 
sponsible positions in universities and other schoo/ systems. 

I think / can say that the children in Ypsilanti are different 
than they were because of our projects. There has been no racial 
upheaval. Every single disadvantaged home in this community 



has been visited by teachers for at least one hour a week lor at 
least one year, sometimes lor two and three years. Every family, 
white and black, has had the opportunity to attend group meet- 
ings and to have the schoo/ system show very direct concern 
about its children. 

The achievement rates tor the kids that had been In the ex- 
perimental projects are s/gnificant/y better than the others. // 
you take the control groups of comparable four-year-olds with 
/Qs between 60-60, only one child in seven becomes an achiever 
at the 25th percentile or better by the seventh grade. With the 
experimental group our record was one out of two. As far as we 
know this improvement should go on indefinitely. This is edu- 
cationally significant 

In our cost analysis we are tooking at what it costs to retain a 
child in special education programs as compared with giving 
him a year or two of this very specialized training and then hav- 
ing him functioning in normal classrooms. Many more children 
in the controf groups are bong retained in grades and going into 
special education classes. / think it is a/so important to note that 
the half of the children in our experimental group who do not 
achieve at third level grade had serious physical difficulties, 
birth delects and other seemingly insurmountable deficits. 

One of our board members who is an economist is concerned 
about cost-benefit relationships. He is taking the initiative in 
this direction. We are projecting even as far as what happens to 
students who are unabfe Or aide to complete their high schoof 
educations. My guess is that preschool education will just about 
pay lor itself in actual dollars and when you project into adult 
life it will show significant savings. 



THE SOUTH 

The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools has 
served not only as the regional accrediting group in the 
south, but also as initiator and coordinator of several pro- 
grams for improving the education of elementary and sec- 
ondary disadvantaged students. Since each of their pro- 
grams is conducted at several sites distributed throughout 
the southern states, and since it was felt that viewing sev- 
eral programs at this stage of the integration process 
would be enlightening, we asked to visit programs selected 
because they were both representative of their work and 
because they were exemplary in their genre. The two cho- 
sen were the Educational Improvement Program (EIP) and 
Project Opportunity (PO). 

Project Opportunity 

Project Opportunity (PO) is one segment of the larger 
Educational Improvement Project (EIP). It attempts to mo- 
tivate poor and minority-group students to continue their 
education after high school and to facilitate their prepara- 
tion and admission to college. The associate director de- 
scribes the program. He is followed by several other staff 
people associated with the project 

Associate Director: In 1963-64 the project was the direct out- 
growth of concern oi cof/ege admission officers in the south 
about the numbers of youngsters from minority poverty back- 
grounds who were not going on to college. The program is an 
attempt to find these youngsters early, to identify them, encour- 
age them, keep them from dropping out of high schoo/ and to get 
them fnto cof/ege. The program was begun with support bom 
the officials of Southern Regional Office oi the College Entrance 
Examination Board, from some concerned admission officers in 

(Continued on page twelve) 
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the south, some people like lohn Monroe from Harvard, the ford 
foundation with the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 

Currently there are about 2,000 youngsters In eleven centers. 
About 400 students finished the program fast year. They are now 
either in college, in technical schools or have decided not to 
continue their education. Therefore, altogether the program has 
served about 2,500 young people. 

Some of the e/even demonstration centers are in urban centers 
such as New Orleans, Atlanta, Nashville, Charlotte; others are in 
rural areas such as the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, Virginia, 
small towns in northeastern Alabama. 

Dr. lablonsky: Is Nashville typical of all of your programs? 

Associate Director: It is hard to say that any center is typical. Each 
center differs in some important facet. All centers have two, three 
common elements. First, all of the centers exist under the aegis of 
the focal school system. We work within the framework of the 
system but it must be an active participant. Secondly, there must 
be a sponsoring college or colleges. The third requirement is that 
the only full-time professional person in each center is a Protect 
Opportunity counselor. The reason for this, and conscious through- 
out our project, is the idea of keeping costs fpw, so low, in fact, 
that any school system anywhere could, if they desire, institute 
the program at small cost. The cost would be no more than 
$20,000-125,000 a year for serving 200-300 students. It is assumed 
that the counselor has supportive people such as admissions of- 
ficers, financial aide officers of the nearby supporting college, other 
faculty members of the coffege who play various rofes in advise- 
ment and orientation, college students who serve as students, and 
town's people who volunteer their services. 

Students are identified at the seventh or e/ghth grade leve/s 
and are continued in the program tor five or six years until 
graduation. This makes it possible lor the guidance counselor to 
serve this large a load because only a small number of students 
are introduced to the program in any one year. Her continuing 
relationship with the others hefps to reinforce her work, forty 
to fifty youngsters are introduced each year. We must recognize 
that counselors would vary their work loads with the age of 
each group. With the seventh or eighth grade youth she will be 
identifying them, getting to know them and their parents, have 
group meetings and orientation. By the time they get to be elev- 
enth or twelfth grade she is going to be concentrating more on 
career guidance, college selection and admission. I think most 
school systems make a mistake in assigning a counselor to being 
the senior grade counselor at that level. She does not know 
them well enough. She needs long-term contact to influence 
them. If she then had to advise 300 seniors, write recommenda- 
tions lor them and contact the colleges of their choice, this 
would be too large a load. Ours is a forgftudinal model. It makes 
much better sense since it takes a tong time for a good counse- 
br-counselee relationship to develop. The crucial element in our 
program is providing for our students the kind of relationship 
that assures them that there is someone in the school that cares 
for them, encourages them, who is their trusted ally and suppor- 
ter. 

it has sometimes been a problem when we have had a 
change-over in guidance counselors. We haven't been as suc- 
cessful in those communities where there have been frequent 
changes. One center in eastern Kentucky has had three or four 
different counselors, ft has resulted in a reduction of impact. In 
those centers in which the same counselor has functioned for 
the six or seven years of the project, the results are more favora- 
ble. 

In the first group of youngsters who finished the program last 
year, fune 1970, there were 41B youngsters who graduated. 
Seventy-five percent went on to either a two- or four-year col- 
lege. Another ten percent went on to vocational or technical 
schoofs. For this kind of population we think this Is remarkable. 
In comparison, among black youngsters in Georgia you will find 
no more than twenty percent who are graduated from high 
schools who go on to coffege. The rate for white youngsters in 
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Georgia is about 40%. So we doubled even that record. However, 
the statistics are not quite comparable because these youngsters 
were selected because of their potential for going on further, 
and they are only a smalt percent of the disadvantaged students 
in their respective cities. 

These students basically were exposed to the regular ac- 
ademic programs in their schools. Many of these students had 
been going to schools where no special attention was given to 
their programs. We would find some of them taking only two or 
three academic courses a semester or taking French l and then 
Spanish I the next semester. Neither they nor their schools ap- 
peared to be concerned about this. There was almost no ac- 
ademic planning. One of the things which we did which seems 
very simple now, was to monitor the kind of course selections 
these, children were permitted. We tried to encourage the 
schoois to offer a richer variety of academic courses, particularly 
when the schools were segregated. More recently, many of the all 
black schoofs have ceased operation and the program offerings for 
the integrated schools are richer. 

We are making a study at the present time of our coffege reten- 
tion rate. Although the results are not in completely, we have 
gotten reports which show that in some communities the reten- 
tion is very high. In Atlanta, for instance, of the 45 graduates in 
one school, one went to MIT, two went to Purdue, one went to 
the University of Chicago, one to Reed. 

Finances were not nearly the problem we thought they 
would be. We told the students in the very beginning that the 
project would assure them help in finding the financial support 
for meeting their college expenses. We faced a minor problem 
that some of the youngsters interpreted our assurance of help as 
a pot of money ready for them. We didntt ever mean this, so 
when some of the students reached the junior year they asked 
hr their scholarships. We explained that we would help them 
find money through regular sources. They had to have their par- 
ents till out a confidential statement, they had to apply for 
financial aid, supported by our recommendation. When students 
did this and submitted their application on time, we found we 
were able to get help for all of them. We had instructed the 
counselors in our program to be aggressive in seeking aid. 

Of the fifteen percent who did not go on with post-sec- 
ondary education, a large number were girls, some early mar- 
riages, some pregnancies. Low college board scores did not pre- 
sent problems since we were able to find a place somewhere, no 
matter how low the score was, as long as the student had 
graduated from high school. Even 200 verbal and 220 math 
scores were placed. People who tell me that college board scores 
keep youngsters from being accepted in colleges are not telling 
the truth. The student who went to MfT had a college board 
score in the 500s. He was the number two student in his graduat- 
ing class. In most black high schools girls tend to do much bet- 
ter than boys academically. They seem to demonstrate more of 
the qualities that teachers seek: compliance, dependability, not 
making disturbances in the classroom. There is a direct re- 
lationship between these characteristics and the grade they re- 
ceive. As an exception in this particular high school fast year, 
both the valedictorian and the salutorian were boys, which we 
were very happy to see. 

f also get upset with people who criticize tests, f feel that our 
use of psychological tests in selecting students originally was 
very helpful in identification. If we had relied so/e/y upon teach- 
er judgments, we would have had twice as many girls as boys. 
By relying on tests for potential, we were able to select an equal 
number of boys. The fact that the boys do not get as good 
grades as the girls does not mean that they are not fine pros- 
pects for college. 

Basically we look for students who have potential to succeed 
in completing high school and college. He might be in the upper 
quarter of his class. Since there is a limited number of young- 
sters who can be selected from the top quarter of the class, we 
provide some guidelines for the people at each center who will 
be making the choices. Our limit is determined by the capacity 
of the counselor who, in addition to the activities l mentioned 
before, must a/so work with parents, plan summer enrichment 
programs, take students on field trips, work with teachers. 

(Continued on page thirteen) 
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Our original mode/ was to work in one high school and its 
feeding junior high school. The original model no longer quite 
works with some of the recent charges in integration In the 
south. For instance, in our center in Charlotte, N.C., our counse- 
lor now has his load distributed among 23 different schools. All 
of those students had come from one original all black inner-city 
school. They were sent to all the schools in the county. The 
counselor there/ore was no longer school-based but rather com- 
munity-based, with an office provided by the Model City Program, 
in the old community. The counselor there/ore sees the youngsters 
in or near their homes. 

Dr. fablonsky: How did your program compare with Upward 
Bound? 

Associate Director: /t's like Upward Bound in 06 fectives. Up- 
ward Sound is a federally supported program. Both attempt to 
motivate youngsters to stay in school and to go on to college. 
The programs differ in method. The UB program has a part-time 
staff working on Saturday mornings who are somewhat divorced 
Irom the school system. Many of the teachers are college instruc- 
tors or regufar teachers empfoyed by the sponsoring college to 
work on Saturday mornings. The director is not a part of the 
schoo/ system. The Project Opportunity counsefor works within 
the school system. Her immediate stperior in all cases is the 
school principal, and superintendent. Secordly, UB has 
concentrated on remedial instruction. We place far more em- 
phasis on motivation and encouragement. 

The third haste difference has to do with the cost of the two 
programs, in Upward Sound students receive stipends for com- 
ing tn the Saturday morning session and to the summer sessions. 
Civing students stipends is a very expensive procedure. At Pro- 
ject Opportunity we give no stipends and there/ore we keep the 
cost down. As lar as cost /actors are concerned, we figure that 
Project Opportunity cost about $150-200 per student per year. 
For the same money, therefore, we serve many more students. 

Basically, our costs run about $20,000 a year at each of the 
centers. About half goes for the salary of the counselor, the 
other half for field trips, fees for taking examinations, health 
care, cultural activities, books, supplies . While we don't empha- 
size remedial instruction, we provide funds for some teachers 
who feel they could do a little bit extra if they had certain mate- 
rials. in this way we make the school a little livelier place in 
which to be „ We also often pay the students' fees lor applica- 
tions to colleges and sometimes carry the cost of a trip to visit 
one or several colleges, to help in selection. It' helps now that 
most colleges have waived the application fee lor poor students 
on the written request from the guidance counselor. College 
Entrance Examination Board also waives its fee. 

We could wish for more active participation on the part ol 
our local policy committees. These are the people who actually 
determine policy lor their local centers. The committees consist 
of school representatives, a college representative, sometimes a 
school board member, a parent. In some centers we have had 
strong direction from our committees. In others, however, this 
has been lacking In other words, all other things being equal, 
one of the major /actors lor success is the caliber of leadership 
ol a person or a group of peopfe. For Instance, here in Nashville 
we have tremendous cooperation from the school people and the 
representative from Vanderbilt University. Our program has 
demonstrated that a good plan can work but you need good peo- 
ple. 

Project Opportunity: 

Resource Consultant— and Students 

A Project Opportunity resource consultant and several 
students share information on the effects of staff integra- 
tion during the 1970-71 academic year. 

Resource Consultant: in the fall ol 1970 the edict came that all 
schoo is had to have the same proportion ol white teachers and 
black teachers. This was very upsetting /or some of our pro- 
grams. For instance, there were six teachers in the math project. 



They had looked forward to this year to show the results of all 
their planning for indfviduafizing instruction the last several 
years. With the transfer, all the teachers except one were moved 
out and five new white teachers were assigned here. These new 
teachers did not have any ol the workshop experiences of the 
prior group and there/ore were not committed to the revised 
program. The one remaining math teacher and I have tried to 
serve as consultants to the others. All ol the new white teachers 
faff into two categories: inexperienced or very tradl'ional, so 
that any innovations present insurmountable problems. 

We feel that the initial investment ol time and energy was 
worthwhile. We have heard that one ol the teachers transferred 
out of the math program here has gone to another school end 
has introduced a similar program there. Another teacher who 
was very quiescent here has assumed a leadership role in the 
school to which he has been transferred. He has set up an 
individualized program in a portable classroom and has in- 
fluenced to some extent the entire staff of that school. 

One outcome ol the program in this school became evident be- 
tween the spring vacation and the end of the semester. Every- 
one, including the principal, teachers, custodians, students, 
volunteers, began to /eel that this was a great school and we are 
going to make it the greatest school in the system. 

When we began to malce innovations, students were frustrated 
by any charge. Alter a while they began to realize that changes 
often meant enhancement ol their education, it takes a long time 
lor this awareness to develop. They expected teachers to act 
like their concept ol teachers and when teachers began to act 
like people it took time to adjust but ultimately, of course, it was 
just great. A number of students in the last year to/d us that 
they were learning better than before and that they now want to 
come to school. One index that proved this was that our at- 
tendance rates went up significantly. This year they are just 
beginning to get used to the new staff. 

Girl: In the integration ol the school I guess they gave us better 
teachers than we had last year. We may not have seen ft then, 
but now they are teaching us with better methods. But we had 
very good science teachers before and the new teachers aren't 
as interesting. One of the teachers just writes stuff on the board, 
and we have to copy it down and then he gives us a test. That 
classroom is not exciting. Some teachers teach straight out of 
the book. 

Boy: Last year we moved at our own pace. This year it's ac- 
cording to what class you're in. Some classes you go by yourself 
and other classes everyone goes together. 

At the end we all have a test I prefer teaching myself than 
having the teacher put an example on the board and everybody 
has to work together. Some of tbe c/ass can't keep up, and they 
make a bad grade in the test, and it holds the rest ol the class 
back. 



Project Opportunity: Guidance Counselor 

Dr. Jablonsky then spoke with the project coordinator at 
Rose Park School and at Cameron High School for the Proj- 
ect Opportunity Program. Both of these schools are pre- 
dominantly black. 

Counselor: 1 work with about 3S0 students, grades B-12. The stu- 
dents were selected in the eighth grade on the basis of their per- 
formance on the SKAT and STEP tests ■ A few were selected on 
the basis of teacher recommendations and their academic grades 
since we are aware of problems some children have with taking 
tests. This is only my second year in this program. / received 
orientation from my predecessor who fortunately is stiff here to 
help me when I need it. It was not an easy job to initially move 
into an ongoing program wbicb required becoming familiar with 
350 children and their families. I had never worked with high 
school youngsters before, so this was a new experience lor me. I 
have a degree in educational guidance which hefped to prepare 
me for the special nature ol college-bound advisement. But one 
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does not /earn everything in courses. So I had a great deaf to 
/earn on the jo b. I visited one of the other Project Opportunity 
counselors to observe the way in which he was working. 

The big challenge was to work with the twelfth graders who 
were preparing to se/ect the colleges of their choice . There was 
a lot of work to be done to get them into colleges. There were 65 
students out of which 57 were ultimately accepted in four-year col- 
leges. This fall I sent a questionnaire and learned that aft but 
two of those students were in school. All of them received 
/inanciaf aid for both tuition and living expenses. In addition to 
those students admitted to colleges in this area, some went to 
Morehouse and Spellman, which are both black colleges, f tried 
to keep contact with those students in college to determine how 
well they were doing. Most of the coffeges sent us the students' 
grades. Many of the students going to Nashville colleges come to 
visit me. Generally, the students are doing fairly well consider- 
ing the many adjustments they have to make, particularly those 
students who went to integrated schools. They have come from 
u black high school and for the first time feel the impact of 
being in the minority. All of the students had to lace the normaf 
adjustment problems when moving from high school to college. 
Their study habits, making new friends, /earning to five away 
from home, increased academic competition. We erpect a good 
survival rate. The students report that they feel more comfortable 
now in the second semester than they did fast term. 



Dr. lablonsky: Please describe the contacts you have with the 8th 
and 9th graders. 



Counsefor: f am only at the junior high school one day a week, f 
try to interview each student individually. f haven't yet gotten 
around to all of them. I try to meet their parents, f afso meet 
them in groups. For instance, it is now time for me to he/p them 
in schedufing their programs for next fall. Sometimes / meet 
them in groups just to chit-chat to find out informally what and 
how they are doing. 



Dr. lablonsky: ^t what stage do you find a clarification of goals 
taking pface and a decision made to go to college! 



Counsefor: You must remember that Project Opportunity students 
are tofd at the outset that this Is a special cortege preparation pro- 
gram because, according to performance, you have the abi/ity to 
succeed in some post-high school educational programs. I guess, 
you might call it "brain-washing". By the time they are in tenth 
grade they haven't selected a college, but they are on the way. I 
allow the eleventh graders to sit in on meetings with college 
recruiters, so that they might have some idea at the end of this 
year about possible schools lor them. 

Dr.Jablonsky: Have any of the students dropped out of the pro- 
gram? 

Counsefor: From the odgfnaf group we have about ten students 
whom the other counselor had to drop because of poor at- 
tendance or poor academic performance. Most of these kids had 
problems but they didn't find it possible to overcome them. 

The Project Opportunity students are only a small percentage 
o/ the totaf enrollment of this school which totafs about 800. fn 
the original sefectfon the top twenty percent were chosen. There 
has been some loss of students because families move away. 
Originally, if a family moved out of the school district, the stu- 
dent was forced to leave the school. But last year I kept contact 
with the twelfth graders who had moved, feeling an obligation 
to complete our work. That regulation has now been liberalized 
so that students who have moved may choose to remain in the 
project school if his parents can arrange for transportation. If 
the family moves to another city that has a Project Opportunity 
program they would be welcomed there. 



Project Opportunity: Community Volunteer 

Dr. Jablonsky then spoke with Mrs. Herbert Shayne ac- 
tive in the volunteer program in Nashville. 

Dr. lablonsky: Hcrw long have you worked as a voluntee r in the 
Nashville School System t 

Mrs. Shayne: lust for the past year. I am a social worker by 
training. I worked as a social worker in the psychiatric Held 
until three years ago when our family moved to Nasbvi/fe from 
New Vork. f bad no experience in working with schools until I 
worked in Project Opportunity, in the summer o/ 7968, when I 
moved here, I had already been influenced by my brother-in-faw 
who is very active in the field oi compensatory education in Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. I a Iso was influenced incidentally by my 
mother's involvement as a member of the Board of Trust in 
Nashville, which is one of the participating groups in Project 
Opportunity. She said one summer day, "lets see what's doing 
at Project Opportunity program at Rose Park school." As a 
Board of Trust member I think I ought to see what's going on." 
We went that day and became very interested in the things they 
were doing. Subsequently they asked me to help them to get a 
photographer to take photographs of the institute they were 
conducting, f got a friend oi a friend of mine. That fall they in- 
vited me to serve on the poficy committee as a community mem- 
ber. I had joined the Counci/ of Jewish Women when I came to 
Nashville because Nashville has a very small lewish community 
and that's one of the things you do -you join. After I had been 
on the policy committee, the project had financial probfems. The 
Ford Foundation bad said that they would give us a grant of 
$12 /XX) if we could come up with a local matching fund of $6,000 
to continue the on-site in-serv/ce training program that Dr. Lan- 
ders conducted. I had become very impressed with him and 
what he was doing. The principal teachers of that schoof /e/t 
that he was a catalyst for all the good things that are going on 
in the school. The policy committee .Vied to think of ways to 
raise the $6,000. The Councif of tewish Women in Nashville has 
had since 7964 a program of volunteering to work in inner-city 
elementary schools. The Coundf is the one organization in 
Nashviffe which has had lor a sustained period a real commit- 
ment to aiding education. The lunior League's activities, as far 
as I understand them, are primarily bringing cultural activities 
to many schools, not necessarily into the inner-city. 



Project Opportunity: Students 

Two of the senior black students, one a boy and the 
other a girl, share their views of some aspects of their edu- 
cation. 

Dr. lablonsky: Hcrw do you see the quality of education offered 
black students here} 

Boy: The teaching itself depends on the teacher, ft varies. Some 
teachers are concerned and others are not. The science labs are 
very poorly equipped. We don't have enough equipment to do 
any kind of experimentation. That does make a difference in 
one's understanding of chemistry, physics, and biology. A lot of 
the classes are not grouped as they should be. The math classes 
are grouped because of the nature of the subject matter; but the 
English classes are not, and that makes the big difference. So f 
don't feel challenged, and a good deal of my time is wasted in 
English. 

Dr. lablonsky: Does the fact that you are an exceptional student 
place special responsibility on you in your perception of your 
future. 

Boy: I feel that it does put a special burden on me to learn as 
much as I can, and to use my talents to help others, particularly 
people of my race. I've bad better opportunities than many other 
black students. There is a red danger that one can become more 
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interested in money or material things than helping others. I 
hope that I can avoid being so selfishly oriented that I would 
forget the others who do not have the opportunities that I Have 
had, and who may not secure those opportunities if I don't do 
what I can do to help. 

Cirl: I see that my first responsibility lies with my peopfe. 
After I finish college to go on to medicaf school I want to bring 
back to the black community any aid that I can. I always recall 
what my life was like , and I want to remember those peopfe 
after I rise to a higher economic status. 

Cirl: When I was in seventh grade I became part of Project 
Opportunity. It had a strong influence on me. The flnanciaf aid 
that they offered was very instrumentaf. At times when I needed 
certain funds it would have put a terrible strain on the family 
and I would not have been able to pay. 

Last summer I stayed at home , hut the summers before I at- 
tended workshops through Project Opportunity, and summer 
schoof classes. Last summer I tried to find a job but I found It 
very difficuft and I wasted the whole summer because I couldn't 
find one. 

Dr. labfonsky: How do you view the schoof in which you are 
studying ? 

Cirl: Right now we are trying to get a unitary schoof system in 
Nashville. I feel it would be very hefpfuf for alf black students, f 
befieve we are getting quality education here, but we do not get 
the proper equipment to go afong with our work. We are being 
to/d by most of the white parents here that they want neigh- 
borhood schools. But f don't think there shoufd be any such 
thing as a neighborhood school. It means that someone must suf- 
fer, because he doesn't five in the right neighborhood. They talk 
about bussing students out of their sections of town, fn Spring- 
held, Tennessee about 4-S years ago, the black kids who lived in 
three surrounding cities, were bussed to another city.. So if black 
students have to go dear out of town to go to schoof, so why 
shouldn't white students do the same f 

Boy:, ft is a shame that there is such an issue such as desegrega- 
tion at the present time. My experiences in integrated schools 
and integrated classrooms is that it really doesn't make for 
personality clashes because of race, ft's more on an individual 
basis. Of course, by the time you get to be a high schoof senior 
it's hard to change your opinions and /eefings about other peo- 
pfe if you have prejudices. But if you start at the grass roots at 
the first grade and grow up together, and start schoof together, 
you haven't really formed high opinions about other people, and 
you can adjust to the white environment. They're talking about 
changing peopfe. There probably wifi be a big clash at the upper 
grade level, because they wifi find it hard to go along with 
integration. They really have to start early, f recall when f had 
to move out of the integrated schoof f was angry because it was 
a bigger unknown factor, and l had heard so many wifd stories 
about what woufd happen to me if f went to this black schoof. 




WEWAi A View of a Southern 
Rural School 

Located on the western panhandle of Florida in the rural 
area 30 miles east of Panama Gty is the town of Wewa- 
hitchka (Wewa). In its center stands a new modem high 
school building which, with the one old remaining school 
structure and several small units, houses alt the education 
programs for that area from preschool through high 
school. The changes wrought by the Rural Educational Im- 
provement Program (REIP) and some perceptions on tan- 
gential but deeply related problems are described first by 
the coordinator at headquarters in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
then by others in Wewa itself. The project relies heavily 
on use of the Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA) in the early 
grades due to the success they have had with their experi- 
mental groups. 

The Jesse Smith Noyes Foundation of New York and the 
Ford Foundation contributed to the development of this 
program. 

REIP Coordinator: The Cuff County in which Wewa is situated 
is practically owned by the St. toe Paper Company. Many of the 
peopfe in and around that community are employed either in the 
papermills or in fogging for tbe mills. The biggest business in 
Wewa itself is raising bees for honey, which is not fucrative for 
the workers. Recentfy there has been some large-scale ag- 
ricultural development bringing tn middle-western farming meth- 
ods, managed by large land-development companies. If you ask 
the peopfe in the town they woufd say they were middle-class, 
but what they mean by middfe-cfass in both economic and cul- 
tural terms is somewhat below what is generally meant by this 
term. Some are small entrepreneurs who own their own trucks 
to haul lumber, but most are laborers. There is poverty. It 
doesn't show as in the big cities, because most of them have gar- 
dens which help them to avoid malnutrition for their children. 
But there is also lack of cultural advantages. The St. foe Paper 
Co. might have been more helpful in improving the education in 
the community. Since the company is the largest taxpayer in the 
community, it tries to keep taxes low which reflects on the 
amount of money avaifabfe for education. Improved education 
which would elevate the peopfe out of the labor category woufd 
also diminish the supply of manpower, fn spite of this, however, 
two new and excellent high schools have been built in the coun- 
ty, one of which is in Wewa. In the past four years, the project 
has tried to improve the level of sophistication in the commun- 
ity. When we went there five years ago to explore the possibility 
of initiating a program, the present elementary schoof waS the 
high school. That building, which was built around the turn of 
the century, is far from appropriate for secondary education, but 
it was the best they had. They had some good staff people. One 
of the reasons why we went there was because we thought the 
principal was capable of helping us develop the project. 
Unfortunately, he had to change positions for health reasons be- 
fore the project got underway. His replacement proved to be 
very good. He has cooperated well and lean.ed along with us as 
the project developed. 

Wewa is t an inbred community, ft is hard lor them to get 
schoof personnel to come in from outside. Most of the staff, 
therefore, are natives or they have married into a Wewa family. 
There are about 800 children from the preschool program 
through the secondary school. The Early Childhood Center build- 
ing is about ten years old. The high schoof building is now in its 
second year of use. While REIP cannot take credit for securing 
the funds for this high schoof, we do feel we were influential in 
genera/ting enthusiasm in the community, which probably con- 
tributed to the vote for the bond issue. 
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Dr. fahlonsky: What cultural deficits did you find in the 
community when you first went there which you feel are typicaf 
of a rural area? 

RElP Coordinator: Many of the children had never been outside 
the county, even those children in the high school. Some may have 
gone as far as St. loe, the largest community in Gulf County, which 
has a population around 7fl00. Some may have gone to Panama 
City, a somewhat larger town. Only die few upper-class children had 
experienced travel beyond those limits. Very few had ever attended 
a concert. A large number had never attended a movie since the 
nearest movie house is thirty miles away in Panama City. The children 
had little awareness about the history of this area or about its his- 
torical sites. They had speech patterns which are typically local, 
which would interfere to some extent in communication with peo- 
ple speaking standard dialect. The dialect still exists. Children still 
come to school saying "skreal" instead of "street." 

The greatest problem was the lack of hope or expectation that 
anything would happen to them that would be very good. The 
impact of an outside agency coming in and saying "we want to 
help you improve" had perhaps as much effect as the amount of 
money which was brought in. We tried not to impose our ex- 
pectations on them. We sat down with the local school people 
and asked them "What do you feel your principal deficits are?" 
"What are your problems, which would you like to attack?" 
They knew their kids were not reading as well as they should. 
They knew there was a lack of cultural advantages; there was 
no music or art program in any school. We worked with them on 
the general plan of the proposal, subject to their approval. 

Dr. lablonsky; Can you describe the racial distribution in the 
project? 

RElP Coordinator: About '/a of the participants are black. Vs 
white. There are no other significant minorities. 

RilP Coordinator: The blacks are not represented on the School 
Board because the board serves the whole county. There is no 
local official school unit. The blacks are completely unorganized. 
The school system integrated without court order or external 
pressure. The separate black and white schools were virtually 
integrated a year before we started the project, I960. The school 
district was going to be consolidated into the Port Saint loe dis- 
trict. Rather than undergoing consolidation, they integrated vol- 
untarily, and with practically no friction. While there were some 
lights between the black and white children, the school reported 
no greater friction than the fights one found between whites and 
whites, or among the blacks themselves. 

Economically, the blacks are in the lowest end of the scale. 
There is, however, considerable overlap between the whites and 
blacks, since some of the poor whites fall much below those 
blacks who have elevated their economic status. People doing 
the same sort of work are paid epua/fy poorly. While some of 
the wives also work and contribute to the support of the family, 
it is probably not as wide-spread as you might find in other 
communities since there are very limited employment opportuni- 
ties for women. There are a few factories; some women do 
domestic service, but it is limited. It is probably more 
characteristic that the affluent women work. 

When we went to Wewa originally, we had no idea of where the 
funds would come from. We were searching for a locale on which 
to build the proposal arti the project. We hoped to build at least 
one rural project in each, of the eleven Southeastern states, from 
Texas to Virginia. We finally got three plans funded, after which the 
foundations began to veer away from school improvement pro- 
grams. We wrote one proposal four times. It was never funded. Be- 
cause of categorical aide, it was frequently impossible to get 
federal funding, unless each part of the project was independent. 
You were running a chance because one segment might be funded 
by a foundation, but Necessary supporting funds would not be 
available from federal or other sources. The advantages of con- 
fining ourselves to foundation support was that you could put 
together six different interventions, which might be mutually de- 
pendent, and get the whole thing funded. There was a further 
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advantage that if some of our original and sometimes naive 
ideas didn't work with the federal government, the whole thing 
would have to be redesigned. The foundations are more un- 
derstanding and allow greater flexibility of experimentation. You 
are freer to maneuver. 

You asked about imposing our ideas on the school system. We 
did make suggestions. Sometimes they accepted them, some- 
times they had their own ideas. Sometimes they came back after 
their ideas did not work to try some of the suggestions we had 
originally made, or based on the information they gave rjs we 
came up with further ideas. In many cases, we knew of things 
which were reputed to work under certain circumstances, but 
we didn't know whether they would work in these rural schools. 
There might be something in the culture which would interfere 
with the effectiveness of the method. 

The curriculum is usually more limited in rural schools. Wewa 
was the only one of our rural projects which had an agricultural 
program with practical application. In some of the other rural 
areas, there were agricultural programs in communities where 
only a very small percentage of people were in farming. The stu- 
dents took the courses, but then had no use for them. Wewa has 
a course in Bee-Culture, and some of the youngsters do work in 
the production of honey. 

Dr. lablonsky; Did your project improve the dropout retention 
rate of the Wewa high school ? 

REIP Coordinator: There was improvement, but there has been 
- improvement throughout the Florida school system, therefore, 
we have no way of knowing whether our project had any in- 
fluence. Two years ago, Florida made available to each school 
funds, part of which had to be used for inservice education, but 
some of which could be used for developing new programs. We 
took advantage of our foundation financing, so that some of the 
things we were doing could be supported by the state funds, and 
we could move into new areas, for Instance, when we went to 
Wewa there was no money in the state of Florida for kindergar- 
tens. funds were fater made avaifable, so we shifted the funds 
to the nursery level to include the four-year olds. 

Wewa wanted to employ remedial reading instructors. Money 
for this was available under Title I. Except for the first year, lit- 
tle or no foundation money was spent for reading specialists. 

We have only one more year of foundation money, which we 
will use to support the pre-kindergarten, and we will also sup- 
plement the IT A program in the fcinoergarten and first grade. 
We supported half of the cost of originally securing the ITA 
materials. We support an art teacher and a music teacher for work 
at both the elementary and secondary levels. 

We support a school-home community agent. This is not a 
school sociologist but rather a liaison person. We have found 
the most successful ones have been residents of the community 
who are not so highly educated that they -have lost rapport with 
the people. They contact the family to find out why children are 
not in school. If one of the reasons is that the child does not 
have proper clothing, they get the clothing. They help adults to 
continue their own education. We did have two such people, but 
now we have only one. One of the original team was black, and 
the other white. They did not work exclusively wfth families of 
their own race, but the community is like South Georgia, 
particularly in the laboring dass where there is economic compe- 
tition. There is resentment H a white person must take as- 
sistance from a black. We had no serious incidents, so apparent- 
ly they worked well together. The black liaison person remains. 

The foundation also supports the seven paraprofessionals in 
Early Childhood Education. 

By design the funds taper off. Each year they get a little le«, 
hoping that the system will find other ways of picking up the 
expenses and institutionalizing the innovations. I spoke with the 
superintendent of the Gulf County School System several 
months ago, and he reported that the community would not 
allow him to drop some of the programs. He wasn't sure about 
how he would finance them, but the School Board was commit- 
ted to continuation of those aspects which were working. 

(Continued on page seventeen) 
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for education in genera/ I think there should be provision of 
more options tor kids, particularly at the elementary level. 
There should be more work with concrete experiences and ob- 
/ects, rather than the primary focus on the printed word. Of 
course, eventually all children should learn to read. This is 
important, but f don't thinfc that reading is the first step. I 
wouldn't be concerned it some of them would not learn to read 
until the third or fourth grades, II they have been brought afong 
in other ways, which suit their particular learning styles. 



Dr. lablonsky: Has moving the educational experience down to 
age four made a difference for children? 



REIP Coordinator: Yes, it has. We don't have statistics lor the 
/our-year-ofds yet, but we have data showing quite a bit of dif- 
ference at the kindergarten level. It will make quite a hit more 
difference this next year. It's going to upset the first grade en- 
tirely . They found that some children were not making the tran- 
sition from ITA to traditional orthography until after the end of 
the first grade. This meant that schedu/fng had to be readjusted 
so that all children could be put into one group, so that they 
could make the transition in the second grade. They believed 
that if they introduced the ITA symbofs at the kindergarten 
level, this would mean that m'St ol the children would be 
helped to make the transition in the ffrst grade. About one-third 
of the children in the kindergarten mastered the 44 symbols, and 
then they wanted to do somet/.'ng with them. 5o by now, about 
one third ol the kindergarten children are only one book behind 
the first grade at this time in reading. The children were ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about demonstrating their reading skiffs. At 
the fourth grade level the project children who were originaffy 
in the ITA group are a/most all reading at or above grade level. 
The first ITA class was originated by a really exceptional teach- 
er. At that time not all of the grades had been integrated be- 
cause of space problems. Some of the ffrst, second, and third 
grade black children were segregated. She was white but she 
was teaching in the black school. She introduced ITA. Some of 
those children tested about 10 points less than the white chil- 
dren on intelligence tests. At the end of die year they adminis- 
tered a Metropolitan Achievement Test. The one translated into 
ITA. These children tested above the others. They have main- 
tained their advantage. They are outperforming the others . They 
have been kept together for the ffrst two years and then were 
dispersed among the white children. This year we administered 
an IQ test. The original project children ’ranked approximately 6 
points below on IQ, but they were above the others on achieve- 
ment. They are achieving above grade level. They are even 
above in spelling, which some people feel ITA does not help. 
These results induced the system to move entirely to ITA for all 
children. The ITA has also helped some of the dialect problems. 



Of all the projects we have had, the rural project in many 
ways has been most rewarding in the sense of seeing changes 
take place. This may be an arti/act of the smallness of the sys- 
tem.. I think it may be a product of the intimacy and isolation, 
and low mobility. We realize early that we would not be 
able to bring people from the outside in to implement change, so 
we focused on the reeducation of the indigenous personnel. 
Many ol the teachers with funds from the project have pursued 
further graduate work, almost half of the entire faculty have 
master degrees, which is unusual for a rural system. So we 
raised expectation for the children and for the staff. All of this 
was able to be accomplished with the addition to the budget of 
no more than ff/teen percent of the standard operating costs for 
a comparable school system. The 15% override was maintained 
in order to make it possible lor the local, county or state system 
to assume the cost of those programs which prove themselves. 



WEWAs Principal and Staff 

Principal: In my seventeen-year overview ol the Wewa schools I 
have seen a growth of over one hundred percent in the student 
body. I think the greatest change the EIP has brought about is 
encouraging teachers to further their education. We've been get- 
ting many good staff merrbers. When I first came here we had 
quite a number ol teachers who were not even college grad- 
uates. Now practically half of our staffs have master degrees. 
We have only one substitute teacher. 

Dr. lablonsky: What has this meant in terms ol the achievement 
level ol the students! 

Principal.- you'd have to go back and compare test scores over 
the years. 

Dr. lablonsky: Haven't you done that because of intellectual 
curiosity? 

Principal; Most curiosity we've had is of a different type. The 
difference in the programs we've offered the students. There are 
some you are not going to improve regardless what you do. The 
first group that we started with — the eighteen Negro students in 
the ITA — it did help improve their work. Now we've decided to 
give all ol the classes in this school at the younger levels the 
ITA program. 

I've been the principal here since 1965. Our students in the 
last years have not moved up in relation to national norms nor 
on the SAT's, but they are moving up in the Florida Senior Test. 
You have to remember that the national norms are for the urban 
child and we are not an urban area. The urban children use 
terms that are not familiar to our students, for instance, in a 
first-grade test that I have seen they had a picture of three men, 
one was dressed in sports clothes, one was dressed in a busi- 
ness suit, one dressed in overalls. The question was, which one 
‘ of these fathers was going to work. Some ol our students would 
say the man in overalls. Then they would be wrong according to 
the test. 

Dr. lablonsky: What percentage ot your graduates go on to col- 
lege? 

Principal; About forty to fffty percent ol them. The junior col- 
lege system has made this possible. I believe we had one student 
this past year who went to a regular four-year college out of 3 
graduating class of forty-six. This is typical of the last few 
years. They get by easier in the junior college, its cheaper, and 
money is a problem. 



Wewa Coordinator: In our four-year-old nursery program we are 
field-testing the Karnes Ameliorative Program. This pro&am was 
designed by Dr. Merle Karnes of the University of Illinois. 
She used it in a laboratory setting in writing the lesson plans. 
We are now field testing them in the classroom before they are 
published. It is a structured ptogram based on the Illinois Test 
ot Psycho-Linguistic Ability. We test the children to see what 
their psycho-linguistic deficiencies are. Then we select the les- 
son plans to meet the deficiencies 



Teacher; I had many courses in child development, and an exten- 
sive teacher workshop in Atlanta for four days. I have observed 
schools in Tallahassee, Indianapolis, and Champaign to learn 
about this progam. I was sent to all of these places through the 
Rural Educational Improvement Program (REIP) funds. I am con- 
vinced that what we are doing is effective, based on what these 
children were doing before and what they are doing now. I 
wasn't fully convinced from my observations, but now that we 
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are using the ptogram on our own / am convinced. I used the 
traditional nursery ptogram last year , and / can see all the differ- 
ence in the world in this year's children . 

Dr. fablonsky: what skills and development do you hope to 
achieve for these four- to five-year-old chifdren by the end of 
this year? 

Teacher: In math we hope they will be able to recognize the 
shapes in anything we show them, not only in cardboard forms . 
We hope that they will achieve a one-to-one relationship, know 
a little bit about sets and ordinal and cardinal numbers . By the 
end ol the year we will mention numerals, but Dr. Karnes said it 
was not necessary lor them to be able to write their numerals 
yet, although I think some of our children wilt be able to. fn sci- 
ence we started with things they knew -with body parts, their 
surroundings. We hope they will understand their environment, 
be proud ol their race — white or black know something about 
their community helpers. Social studies is very similar to sci- 
ence, buifding on things they know and going to the things they 
don't know, from the concrete to the abstract. We divide the 
language arts into twelve different parts. This is very comp/ex, 
but the main ob/ect/ve is to build good language skills. We do 
not move into the fetters of the alphabet at tnfj level. The verbal 
expression ol our chifdren is the weakest, so we work mostly on 
that. Sometimes chifdren won't talk lor six weeks at the begin- 
ning of the ye ar. They do very well with their bodies and their 
hands. 



Preschool Teacher.' We have eighteen chifdren in the afternoon, 
and nineteen in the morning group, i have two paraprofessionals 
working with me. Alt ol our black children come in the morning 
because despite the fact that the REIP provides the program for 
the lour-year-old black and white chifdren/ transportation is not 
provided except for the school busses run by the system itself. 
The busses bring the children in the early morning and take 
them home after the school day. Since the preschool chifdren go 
for haff a day, they are brought to schoof in the morning by 
schoof busses. All the parents ol the black chifdren work in the 
paper mill. One of them picks up all ol the children at the end of 
the morning, and returns them to their homes. 



WEWA: Hope for the Future 

Dr. lablonsky then spoke with the young man who had 
been identified as the outstanding poor black student in 
the graduating class. 

Dr. lablonsky: Do you feet that the cultural activities ol the EIP 
made any difference in your education? 

Youth: Ves, f am sure they did. f was exposed to only a lew ol 
the programs, but I believe they improved my test scores. They 
provided me with enrichment courses, such as in physics and 
advanced mathematics on an individual basis, which helped on 
the tests. 

Dr. lablonsky: Did you go on any field trips through EIP? 

Youth: No, I don't think l did. I have not had any of the art or cho- 
raf activitfes that some ol the others had. 

Dr. fablonsky: You have younger siblings in your family who are 
now going through the EIP program in the early stages. Do you 
see any difference between their education and your education 
at that age? 

Youth: They speff the words difterently. My brother who is in 
the fourth grade now, his reading level is very high. He reads 
many books that I couldn't read at that age. From 1st to 6th 
grade f went to an all-black school. It was an underprivileged 
schoof, much behind the white school. The white school had bet- 
ter books and teachers, and even the playground was better. My 
teachers were a/f blade, but l was too young at that time to 
know whether they were good teachers. Now my sister who is 
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about 11 years old , is real excited about school. She loves 
school. I remember when I was in the 4th grade / had a period 
ol despondency. I went to school but I did nothing, i don't know 
how I got over it, I don't remember. I could read a whole book in 
a day, and the other children would read it page by page I was 
always a grade or two ahead of everybody. I could do the 
arithmetic faster too. The teachers never gave me any special 
work then. When f got into high school I slowed down because I 
was so far ahead of the other dassmates. 

Dr. lablonsky: When did you decide to go to co/fege? 

Youth: fn my junior year in high school. Mr. Patterson, our 
grade counselor, and Mrs. Halley and my grade average made 
me decide to go to college You see, Mrs. Halley is the princi- 
pal's wile and she is a persona/ friend ol mine. She works in the 
reading program, and she gave me a great deaf of special help 
and advised me to read special books that helped me with my 
school work and my tests. 

Dr. lablonsky. Did any peopfe fn your family go to coffege? 

Youth: / have an ofder brother who is 29 years ofd. He is in the 
Air Force and went to coffege for one year. My parents didn't go 
to coffege. f don't think they even finished high school. 

Dr. lablonsky: Why did you choose the co/fege that you are 
going to? 

Youth: Mainly because i visited the campus. The EIP arranged 
for that trip for me, and they had a fot of technicaf equipment 
there and it's mainfy a white coffege, and since f am a black, I 
decided. to go there, f realize that I may have a difficult ad- 
justment period, but I feef f can absorb anything and take it as 
it comes. 

Dr. lablonsky: Can you tell me about your family ? 

Voutb: There are seven children. My lather is about seventy, or 
sixty-Bve years old. My mother is a housewife. I am the second- 
oldest in the family. 

Dr. lablonsky: Since you are getting a scholarship, will you have 
to work while you are in coffege? 

Youth: f will definitely have to work. I don't know what land ol 
work; they will teff me when f get there. 

Dr. lablonsky: What do you hope to become? 

Youth: A scientific engineer, that's what f want now, but PH 
have to see what happens when f get to college, f may decide to 
be something efse. 

Dr. lablonsky: Your speech seems to be very good. Did you have 
any help from the speech teacher here? 

Youth: No, f think my speech was improved mostly because I 
read a great deal. I like to read short novels, mostly about 
historical events, but sometimes f like fiction. ' fove to read 
about b/ack athletes. I play football and do track, but I did not 
apply for an athletic sebofarship because l didn't want to have 
to play in coffege. f don't want to be an athlete, at feast not in 
college anyway. 

Dr. lablonsky: How do you feet about the pace of integration 
and opening of opportunities for blacks ? 

Youth: f can't see that it's changed much, not much really. We 
still have to take a fot of things, but f don’t because I won't. But 
I see a lot ol peopfe, especially in this community, that do. My 
parents are old-fashioned, they take a fot of things and they 
have to do a fot of things. They work for menial wages, do me- 
nial work, that's the way they've grown up here, fiut I'm going 
to get out of here. 

Dr. lablonsky: I sensed an urgent timbre in your voice as you 
fust spoke. How do you see yourself being instrumental in bring- 
ing about change? 

Youth: There is only one way. Around here a/most everything is 
owned by whites. So it I can make good in college and get a 
good fob, and establish some kind of an industry that my people 
around here can work in, they can become self-sufficient and 
not have to depend on tbe white peopfe lor everything. 

(Continued on page nineteen/ 
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CONCLUSION 

The statements which follow have been abstracted from 
the five sets of interviews discussed above in order to pro- 
vide some degree of anonymity to the speakers and be- 
cause the problems referred to are to be found in too many 
schools and systems. The three segments are from differ- 
ent school systems. 



Man's Inhumanity to the Young 

In these last decades of Hie twentieth century, in this 
assumed enlightened country, infant and child abuse con- 
tinues to deform large numbers of our young physically, 
intellectually, and emotionally. When a frequently dis- 
turbed or harassed parent inflicts his hostility upon his 
child it is a sad and criminal act, leaving indelible scars; 
yet this is a personal act When a supposed professional, a 
principal, teacher, guidance counselor or other staff mem- 
ber beats a child, insults him, or diminishes him in any 
way he and the whole system bear responsibility for the 
act. 

In an interview with six randomly chosen elementary 
school children, a number of stories about "whupping" 
were detailed. In later discussions with an official at cen- 
tral headquarters I asked if he was aware of Hie fact that 
beatings took place on a fairly regular basis at Hie school I 
visited. He mentioned the name of one of Hie staff people 
involved. When I voiced amazement Hut he knew and 
asked him how he knew, I was told "I was Hie principal of 
that school several years ago. He beat children then. People 
don't change, so I assume he still beats them." In discussion 
of the system's responsibility to stop such practices I was 
informed that the parents used physical punishment and 
expected the school to use the same in order to maintain 
control. 

An interesting dichotomy of children's feelings is pre- 
sented in the following quotation from that interview. It 
does not, however, represent their general resentment 
against those who beat them. 

Dr. Jablonsky: What is a good teacher like? 

Boy: We have a good teacher. She says she is not doing it for 
her, but she want to see us when we grow up, about ten years 
from now, that we can do things and . . . that she cares that we 
get a good education. 

Girt: Like If you don't do your work or something, and your 
mother sends you to schoo/ to work and not to play. If you don't 
do it, she come over and hit you. And then, it you still don't do 
your work, so then she start beating you. If you did your work, 
she'/f never do nothing to you. 

Dr. Jabtonsky: And you say she is a good teacher and she beats 
you? 

Boy: 5 he doesn't beat you. She fust hits you to make you do 
your work. 

Dr. Jablonsky: Has she ever hit you? 

Boy: yes. 

Dr. jablonsky: And you still think she is a good teacher because 
she cares and makes you learn? 

Boy: yes, because when she talk to you she tell you that when 
you grow up she don't want to see you like ten years from now 
scrubbing other people's floors, or doing something tike that 
She want to see you being a teacher, or a doctor, or something 
like that 



Dr. lablonsky: Is this teacher a white teacher or a black teacher ? 
Boy: She is black. 

Dr. lablonsky: Do you think that that Is another reason why you 
feel good about her— because she is b/ack? 

Boy: No, I like that teacher because she makes us team. 



Professionalism 

The research director of a large northwestern commu- 
nity is discussing projects: 

Research Director: After this Integration business is over / have 
a wonderful idea about how to teach our ninth grade non-readers 
how to read. 

Dr. lablonsky: In my travels I have heard 0/ some seventh grade 
non-readers but usuaify by the ninth grade the students are ca- 
pable of reading at least at the second or the third grade level. Do 
you mean your ninth graders are second-year-level readers? 

Research Director: NO, I mean ninth grade non-readers. 

Dr. Jablonsky: How is that possible ? 

Research Director; It's very simple. We have all-black and all- 
white elementary schools. In the all-white schools, most 0/ the 
children achieve at or above grade level; but In the all-black 
schoo/s the achievement is extremefy low. And for many chil- 
dren they are admitted to Junior high school with no reading ski//. 
Since our Junior a/W senior high schoo/s are integrated, these 
children are mixed together in c/asses. Since the black children 
cannot read, they become frustrated and p/ay hookey. We then 
suspend them lor three months. This pattern 0/ frustration, hookey, 
suspension continues through Junior high school. So the children 
reach high schoo/ still as non-readers. 



Joy 

From the gold-mining community of Lead, South Dakota, 
with about 6,500 population, we received a report on their 
preschool program in which they said: "I believe the single 
element that has contributed to the greatest success of the 
program has been the concept of 'it is fun to learn'. Our 
teacher and aide have tried to make each teaming experi- 
ence an enjoyable challenge. We have tried to allow the 
children Hie freedom to find out who they are and to de- 
velop a feeling of confidence in regard to their individual 
abilities." 

The attainment of these objectives were well-demon- 
strated at a school in Nashville, Tennessee. The black 
woman principal had as the current vernacular would put 
it "good vibes," and every comer of the dilapidated school 
building, every teacher, every child reflected the glow in 
her face, Hie warmth of her relationships, the sparkle of 
her laugh, and ultimately, her drive and determination that 
these children would team. 

Principal: The £ IP was a Ford foundation supported program to 
research and demonstrate ways of working with disadvantaged 
children in a public school setting. It lasted lor five years , from 
7965 - 69 . It had some startling results. They were ab/e to do some 
very outstanding things, so much so, that the Metropolitan 
schools bought part 0/ the program and are Implementing ft in 
ESEA schools now. The elements were: (l) They had resource 
teachers, whom we call master teachers, who had demonstrated 
their ability to work we// with inner-city children and to he/p 
the children realty achieve. Now we have resource teachers who 
do the same job for inservice education. ( 2 ) We have a struc- 
tured phonics program to supplement the basal reader program. 
We train the teachers in how to implement the program. There 
is one resource teacher presently in each inner-city school. We 
also have a special reading teacher who works with children 
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who are not achieving as they should. She works with 60 chil- 
dren a day. (3) We have a kindergarten program (or five-year-old 
children. Metropolitan Nashville does not have a kindergarten 
program. But all of the ESEA schools do have kindergartens. 
This is a carry-over from EIP. They had never had any program 
tor live-year-old children prior to EIP. I was coordinator of that 
program at that time, K-3. We worked with children at their in- 
itial entrance into school helping them to acquire positive at- 
titudes and behaviors. 

One element of the EIP which has been dropped was the 
non-gradedness. This was a tremendous shock to me. I was 
coordinator of the program from 1965 through the summer of 
1967, then f was asked to become the principal of a school, and 
someone took my place here. That person was then transferred, 
and another principal took his place. They retained the non-grad- 
ed program through the termination of EIP, then they went back 
to grades. I don't know who made the- decision. 

Before the inception ol the program in the fall we worked 
with the parents in the summer to get them to understand the 
philosophy of non-gradedness. The children were functioning 
two to three years behind grade level. Why hold on to grades? 
Isn't it better to say "Here is a sequence of drills, let's master 
these skiffs?" The parents could understand that very well. Not 
one parent questioned the decision. I had met with smalt groups 
of parents in the neighborhood, f had small group meetings here. 
We had a series of coffee hours from 9-11 every morning at- 
tended by 20-25 people every morning for two weeks. Then we 
had a senes of night meetings in the neighborhood telling the 
parents about our plans. The program was instituted and was 
successful. I was then transferred to the other school, and when 
I came back here this fall I found that we had also had a tremen- 
dous turnover of faculty because of integration. I was new and 
didn't know the people. We only retained six members ol the 
faculty. I didn't know what the previous principal had struc- 
tured, so I began to carry out things just as they were so that I 
would observe and evaluate. When I came back here I was not 
aware that the program was not non-graded, so I began by follow- 
ing the same pattern of listening and observing. By now we are 
taking the first steps again for non-gradedness, so that by next 
Fall we should move on to being a totally non-graded school. 

Another major element was that I didn't want to do too much 
planning or shifting this year, because next year we will have 
another dramatic turnover in terms of pupils. The attempt is 
being made to get the children in all schools into the 20-80 ratio. 
We're in court now to get this, we may get the directive before 
this year is out, but we may not have to implement it until next 
September. Our community has been quite upset because they 
feared it would upset the chifdren again if the shift is made dur- 
ing this term. According to the edict last summer we had begun 
to register white children here for the Tall. Two days later the 
directive came that we were not to worry about integrating the 
children this time, fust the faculty „ So we sent all those children 
back. We had to undo what we had already done. 

We are going to have to integrate the student bodies ol all the 
schools. I don't know how they are going to tackle this. I hope 
that they will not pair two very disadvantaged schools together, 
since this does not solve the problem. This school has 319 chil- 
dren out ol S20 on tree lunch, with most of their parents on wel- 
fare Their parents make $2,000 per year or less. To pair the 
school with a white school which has this kind of a liability 
serves no purpose, but to pair the school with one that has a 
great deaf to offer, where the parents are educated, where there 
is money lor remedial programs, where the parents have the 
know-how to get a good school going. That's what is needed. 

All that I can do here is limited. We have 13.00 per pupil per 
year to buy supplies for the children. Even the equipment which 
was left here after the EIP program was discontinued was stolen 

a big robbery, televisions, record players, tape recorders, all 
gone. Unfortunately, equipment is only insured against fire, not 
theft. I thought that when I was returning to this school that at 
least the hardware would be here. The price of new equipment 
was fust prohibitive, so we have to manage without. 
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This is a highly transient neighborhood. This year I have had 
207 children transferred out, 204 transferred in. Its very difficult 
to took at test scores and say that this youngster has or has not 
made progress. Ol the original children who entered the EIP 
program at kindergarten level in 1965, only seventeen (17) fin- 
ished the five-year program. Those seventeen 117) were all test- 
ed at grade level or above, and this had never happened to any 
group ol children in this school before. When we started the 
program we tested the chifdren and found that in no classroom 
averaging 30 students were five students achieving at or above 
grade level. When I came, I pulled out 57 children at the 4th, Sth 
and 6th grade who were very far behind, and f told the children 
that they are going to learn to read. I sent a letter home to their 
parents and told them to have their children at school at a quar- 
ter to eight each morning. I would work with them from that 
time until 0:30. fust before Christmas, those children were read- 
ing well enough to go back to their rooms and function adequately. 

In the beginning of the year I had to spend a great deal of 
time on disciplinary problems. I kept a record and made a home 
visit to every child that was referred to me because of behavior 
problems. Many times, however, disciplinary problems were realty 
instructional problems . f had to help the teachers to under- 
stand this. For instance, a teacher brought me a child saying 
"she is so belligerent f refuse to keep her in my room." I asked 
her what caused the outbreak and she said "I corrected her 
arithmetic paper and gave it to her. She was so angry, and said 
a lot of things that I won't let any child say to me" I then called 
the child in and asked her what the problem was. She said with 
great anger, "She put all them check marks on my paper." I 
asked her why she thought the teacher had done that. She re- 
plied, "I don't know." I repeated "What do the check marks on 
your paper mean?" She said, "f guess it's wrong." / said, "You 
don't have to guess about it. It was wrong, and your teacher has 
to let you know when you are wrong, so that you can correct 
your mistakes, and learn how to do things right." She then 
responded with great emotion, "Well, the first time I brought my 
paper up there she put all these check marks on my paper, and 
she told me to go back to my seat and do it over, and I went 
back there and I did it over, and f brought it back up and she 
put her check mark i on it again. She told me to do it again, and 
that I was fust stupid." I asked the girl to bring me her first 
paper, and the second one. Do you know what the child's prob- 
lem was? She had 20 problems in simple multiplication, and she 
said "5X0 = 40, put down the four and carry the zero." And 
everyone of them had been done that way twice. The teacher 
had not diagnosed the problem. After I looked at the paper, f 
asked her to tell me again. She said, "5X0 = 40." She wrote the 
tour and carried the zero. I took out a piece of paper, broke 
down 40 and asked her, "Is the zero in the one's place or the 
ten's place f" She told me correctly that it was in the one's place 
and that the tour was in the ten's place. She looked at it and 
said, "I should have put down the zero and carried the four! I 
didn't know that." I then asked the child to do the examination 
over again with this new understanding. She got all the ques- 
tions right. Then f said to the teacher, "When a child misses 
every single problem, did that teff you anythin g?" The teacher 
responded, "Yes, it told me she fust had not studied." I asked 
her, "How did you know they were wrong?" She responded that 
she used a key to check the answers. So she never really looked 
at what the child was doing! 

In doing the diagnosis tor the second grades I discovered that 
the children had not learned the sounds ol most ol the letters, 
nor their names, and had almost no symbol recognition, f had 
their eyes tested for vision defect, but that was not the problem. 

I wrote a special reading program tor these children, which 
included areas such as visual discrimination, auditory discrimination, 
language, perceptual skiffs. These children were so far behind that I 
couldn't do it all myself so I had to work with the teachers to get 
them to learn how to teach reading properly. Most of my time was 
stent in the classrooms giving demonstration lessons. I tried to help 
trie teachers learn how to write behavioral goals and to understand 
sequencing: 
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Observations 



The principal then escorted Mr Fordyce and the author 
through the school to visit the kindergarten where the 
children in April of the year were able to count to 100, 
they could write the numerals from one to one hundred, 
they know all the sounds of initial consonants and short 
vowels, they can blend sounds together to form words, spelt 
words, and read. 

As one looked around the room each of the lockers had 
the child's name neatly printed in script At the beginning 
of the year every child was given his own name in his 
hand and had his name pinned to his clothing so that he 
and all the children in the class could learn to identify 
each other by name. By April, every child could read every 
other child's name. On a chart there were the name equiv- 
alents for numerals, color blocks with the names of colon, 
even extending to chartreuse. The room also contained tra- 
ditional building blocks and a painting section. There was 
a listening center with eight ear phones. There were re- 
cords with songs of Sesame Street with a television set for 
reception of that program. Many of the traditional instruc- 
tional aides were apparently being used here. 

When the children came to this classroom the principal 
started a reading game with them. The first game was col- 
ors. She wrote 're' and they called out 'red.' She wrote 'ye,' 
they called out 'yellow,' she wrote 'bl' and there was silence, 
until she added the 'u' which distinguished for the children 
the word 'blue' from 'black.' She then wrote 'gri and they 
called out 'green.' She told them she had fooled them and 
wrote an 'a' after the 'gr,' which they then identified as the 
initial letters of gray. They moved frr i colors to child- 
ren's names, to sentences, and the kindergarten class en- 
thusiastically read them all. The children picked up Na- 
thaniel from Nat and Gregory from Greg. After e?ch 
child's name was written on the board, he came up to the 
principal who gave him an enthusiastic hug. 

We then went to the second-grade classroom where the 
principal wrote on the board "Your visitors today have big 
hard names. If you pronounce them correctly, you should 
be in high school. Their names are: Mr. Hugh Fordyce and 
Dr. Adelaide Jabtonsky. Mr. Fordyce is Associate Director 
of Project Opportunity, and Dr. jabtonsky is at Columbia 
University." The class studied this as it was being written. 
She then turned to them and asked who would tike to 
read it, and virtually all hands shot up. She then asked 
them to read it in unison. This appears to be a practice 
performed so frequently that the children are accustomed 
to the principal's visit and instructional style. The only 
words which presented serious difficulties for the children 
were Fordyce and jablonsky, which she then proceeded to 
break up into syllables and help the children to analyze. 

While I was making this report on tape and playing it 
back, some of the children listened with me while others 
had gone to the blackboard to write letters to us, telling us 
how happy they were to have us visit them. Still another 
group dustered around Mr. Fordyce insisting that he hear 
them read in their books, which they did with fluency. In a 
targe closet of the room a volunteer community aide was 
working with an individual child* I observed the child pho- 
netically untangle words with which he was not familiar. 
The teacher of this second grade class was the one teacher 
remaining from the original EIP program at the school. 




Mr. Fordyce sharing his perceptions of the dassroom, 
indicated that what he saw here appeared to be a better 
learning environment than in many advantaged schools. 
The children had spontaneity, a joy of learning, a love for 
each other, and competence which was indescribable. To 
set a tone of joy, the principal starts the day with the 
children by telling them "be sure you make your day won- 
derful." 

The principal reported that when she came to the school 
in September all of the 4th, 5th, and 6jh grade teachers 
reported to her that they were unable to teach reading in 
this school since they had come from white advantaged 
schools where teaching reading was no longer needed at 
these grades. This group of teachers agreed to stay after 
school every Thursday for an hour without renumeration 
in order to receive instruction in die teaching of reading 
skills. 

The excitement of coming to the depth of the inner-city 
ghetto and finding a school in which the joy of learning 
permeates ^very comer is a rare reward in our search for 
excellence in the education of poor and minority-group 
children. It proved again that there are in isolated in- 
stances truly gifted individuals who through their person- 
alities, competence, enthusiasm, and belief that these 
children can learn, can turn the tide of deprivation. This 
person sometimes is an upper echelon administrator, on 
occasion a principal, and frequently a classroom teacher. 
Each of them throws the tie in the face of those who 
would explain away bad education on a rationalization of 
genetic inadequacies. 




This Bulletin was prepared pursuant to a contract with 
the Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects 
under Government sponsorship are encouraged to express 
freely their judgment in professional and technical matters. 
Points of view or opinions do not, therefore, necessarily 
represent official Office of Education position or policy. 
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ERIC-IRCD PUBLICATIONS 

Single copies of the following publications are available 
free of charge from ERIC-IRCD, Box 40, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 10027. 

IRCD BULLETINS 

Vol. II, No. 1. Programs and Prospects for Out-of-School 
Youth: School Dropouts and High School Graduates, Ger- 
trude S. Goldberg. 10p., January 1966. 

Vol. II, No. 2. Compensatory Practices in Colleges and 
Universities, Doxey A. Wilkerson. 4p., March 1966. 

Vol. II, No. 4A. Contingency Management, Lloyd E. 
Homme; Shyness, Non-Speaking and the PPVT, Robert T. 
Reeback. 4p., 1966. 

Vol. IV, No. 5 — Vol. V, No. 1. Decentralization and Educa- 
tional Reform, Edmund W. Gordon, Jason Epstein, Edward 
P. Gottlieb, and I. F. Stone. 22p., November 1968 — January 
1969. 

Vol. V, No. 3. Relevance and Pluralism in Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Edmund W. Gordon, Adelaide Jablonsky, Lebert 
Bethune, Richard G. Hatcher, and Ossie Davis. 23 p.. Summer 
1969. 

Vol. VI, Nos. 1 & 2. Media for Teaching Afro-American 
Studies, Adelaide Jablonsky. 23p., Spring-Summer 1970. 

Vol. VI, No. 3. Bodies, Brains and Poverty: Poor Chil- 
dren and the Schools, Joan Dye Gussow; Recommen- 
dations for Child Health Care Spelled Out in Special Aca- 
demy Report, American Academy of Pediatrics, 20p., Sep- 
tember 1970. 

Vol. VI, No. 4. Access and Appraisal: Continuing Educa- 
tion, Higher Education, Career Entry. The Report of the 
Commission on Tests to the College Entrance Examination 
Board, lip., November 1970. 

THE STUDY OF COLLEGIATE COMPENSATORY 
PROGRAMS FOR MINORITY GROUP YOUTH 

The College Readiness Program: A Program for Third 
World Students at the College of San Mateo, California, 
Carol Lopate. 36p., November 1969. 

A Selected ERIC Bibliography on Pre-College Preparation 
of Students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds, Effie M. 
Bynum. 30p., May 1969. 

A Syllabus for die Study of Selective Writings by W. E. B. 
DuBois, Walter Wilson. 47p., March 197a 

URBAN DISADVANTAGED SERIES 

No. 8 Immigrants and the Schools: A Review of Research, 
David K. Cohen. 21 p., December 1969. 

No. 16 Building a Socially Supportive Environment, Ed- 
mund W. Gordon. 21p., June 1970. 

No. 18 Mutability of Intelligence and Epidemiology of 
Mild Mental Retardation, Zena Stein and Mervyn Susser. 
41p., September 1970. (Reprinted from Review of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 40, No. 1, February 1970.) 

No. 20 Structure and Function: A Behavioral and Systemic 
Interpretation, Dominick Esposito. I02p., May 1971. 

No. 21 Black Representation in Children's Books, Joan 
Baronberg. 24p., May 1971. 

No. 22 Hunan Relations hi the Classroom, An Annotated 
Bibliography, Raja Jayatelleke. 58p., June 1971 . 

No. 23 Research and Development in Compensatory Edu- 
cation Abroad, A. Harry Passow. 62p.,Juty 1971. 
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HOW TO ORDER ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTIONS 
RIE BACK COLLECTIONS 



NAME 


TOTAL 

FtCHE 


UNIT 

PRICE 


COLLECTION 

PRICE 


Reports in Research in Education for 
1966 & 67 


4,426 


$0.89 


$ 394.00 


Reports in Research in Education for 


1968 


13,326 


$0.89 


$1,187.00 


Reports in Research in Education for 


1969 


15,899 


$0.89 


$1,416.00 


Reports in Research in Education for 


1970 


16,186 


$0.89 


$1,441.00 



SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 



NAME 


TOTAL 

FICHE 


UNIT 

PRICE 


COLLECTION 

PRICE 


ERIC Catalog of Selected Documents 
on the Disadvantaged 


2,740 


$0.14 


$ 


384.00 


Officeof Education Research Reports, 
1956-65 


3,31 S 


$0.14 


$ 


46S.00 


Selected Documents In Higher 
Education 


1,258 


$0.14 


$ 


177.00 


Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 
1966 


1,185 


$0.14 


$ 


166.00 


Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 
1967 


1.437 


$0.14 


$ 


202.00 


Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 
1968 


919 


$0.14 


$ 


129.00 


Manpower Research, Inventory for 
Fiscal Years 1966 & 67 


653 


$0.14 


$ 


92.00 


Manpower Research, Inventory for 
Fiscal Year 1968 


364 


$0.14 


$ 


S1.00 


Manpower Research, Inventory for 
Fiscal Year 1969 


473 


$0.14 


$ 


67.00 



INDIVIDUAL ORDERS 

Microfiche (MF) 

Microfiche for all reports announced in Research in Education as 
available from EDRS are available regardless of document size at 
$0.6$ per title. 

Hard Copy (HQ 

Full size paper copies are available according to the following grad- 
uated pricing table: 



No. of Pages 


Price 


1-100 


$3.29 


101-200 


6.58 


201-300 


9.87 


Each additional 1-100 




page increment 


329 



There is no handling charge. However, payment must accompany all 
orders under $10.00. Orders must be in writing, stating the ED num- 
bers, type of reproduction (MF or HQ, and the number of copies 
desired. 

Address ali order to : 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
P. O. Drawer O 
Bethesda, Maryland 20014 

The above information represents a price change for all ERIC docu- 
ments which became effective on February 21, 1971. All documents 
cited in the ERIC system in the past as well as those which will be 
cited in the future are governed by the new pricing. Appropriate ad- 
justments should be made in all prices listed prior to the May 1971 
issue of Research in Education. 
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ERIC PUBLICATIONS 



NEW PRICE SCHEDULE 

CURRENT INDEX TO JOURNALS IN EDUCATION 

Since January 1, 1971, the following price schedule has been in 



effect for CIJE: 

Monthly (12 issues) $39.00 

Semiannual and Annual $40.00 

Monthly, Semiannual & Annual ..... $74.00 

Annual (purchased singly) $29.00 

Single monthly copies continue to be ..<■$ 3.50 each 



C||E is a monthly cataloging and indexing publication for journal 
and periodical literature in the field of education. It is available 
from: 

CCM Information Corporation 

(A subsidiary of Crowell Collier and Macmillan, Inc.) 

866 Third Avenue, Room 1126 
New York, New York 10022. 

The National Center for Research and Information on Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity (NCkiEEO), provides access to an enormous 
body of reusable experience and usable information contained, often 
buried, in an infinite variety of documents. Included are many docu- 
ments readily available, having been published in well advertised 
and celebrated books, journals, and reports. Many others are much 
less available and of limited circulation even among those who 
would find them most useful. Still others are furtive, sometimes 
"underground" documents, unavailable to the general reader or 
educator and hard to come by for almost all readers. The analysis 
and synthesis of such information on desegregation in public edu- 
cation from all sources is abstracted, indexed, summarized, evalu- 
ated, and made easily available through the National Center for 
Research and Information on Equal Educational Opportunity. 

Direct inquiries to: 

NCRIEEO 
Box 40 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 10027 
(212) 870-4804 

Edmund VV. Cordon, Ed. D. Wendell J. Roye, M. S. 

Director Assistant Director 

INFORMATION RETRIEVAL CENTER ON 
THE DISADVANTAGED 

The IRCD BULLETIN, a publication of the ERIC Information 
Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged, is published five times a 
year and usually includes status or interpretive statements, book 
reviews, and a selected bibliography on the center's special 
areas. Persons may ask, in writing, to be placed on the sub- 
scription list. The center also publishes the ERIC-IRCD Urban 
Disadvantaged Series and the Collegiate Compensatory Educa- 
tion Series, a series of bibliographies, reviews, and position 
papers. Numbers in this series will be announced in the IRCD 
BULLETIN and can be obtained by request. Subject areas cov- 
ered by IRCD include the effects of disadvantaged environ- 
ments; the academic, intellectual, and social performance of 
disadvantaged youth/ programs and practices which provide 
learning experiences to compensate for the special problems 
and build on the characteristics of the disadvantaged; programs 
related to economic and ethnic discrimination, segregation, 
desegregation, and integration in education; and materials 
related to ethnic studies. 

The center is operated under a contract with the Ed- 
ucational Resources Information Center (ERIC) of the U.S- 
Office of Education and receives additional funds from the 
College Entrance Examination Board, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, the Division of Equal Educational 
Opportunities of the U.S. Office of Education, and other 
agencies for special services. 

Edmund W. Gordon 
Dr rector 

Erwin Flaxman 
Associate Director 



GPO Order Number and Price 

Research in Education Yearly Subscription 

Monthly Abstract Journal. Pleasesend Domestic $21.00 

subscription orders separately from orders Foreign $26.25 

for other publications listed below. Single Issues $ 1.75 

k(.search in Education, 1967 Annual Index Reports 

(Order by title) $ 3.25 

Research in Education, 1967 Annual Index Projects 

(Order by title) $ 1.50 

Cumulative Indexes of first 14 issues of RIF November 
1966-December 1967, 2,349 titles 

Research in Education, Annual Index Reports 

January-December 1968, 8,803 titles (Order by title) $ 8.25 

Research in Education, Annual Index Reports 
January-December .1969, 10,453 titles (Order by title) $ 6.25 

Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors, Second Edition 
To be used in searching the subject OE-12031-69 $ 3.25 

indexes of RIE and other ERIC publications. 

Rules for Thesaurus Preparation, Sept. 1969 OE-1204 $ 0.20 

Office of Education Research Reports, 1956-65, Resumes 
Abstracts of 1,214 research reports received OE-12029 $ 1.75 
by the Bureau of Research before the start of publication 
of RIE. 

Office of Education Research Reports, 1956-65, Indexes 
Indexes, reports by author, institution OE-12028 $ 2.00 

subject, and report numbers. 

ERIC Catalog of Selected Documents on die 
Disadvantaged. Number and Author index OE-37001 $ 0.65 

1,746 documents dealing with the special educational 
needs of disadvantaged, to 1966. 

ERIC Catalog of Selected Documents, Subject Index, 
to 1966. OE-37002 $ 3.00 

pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1967 OE-20103-67 $ 2.50 

Resumes of projects to advance creativity in education 
approved during fiscal year 1967 indexed by subject, 
local education agency, and project number. 907 docu- 
ments covered. 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1968 OE-20103-68 $ 2.50 

Pacesetters in Innovation, Fiscal Year 1969 OE-20103-69 $ 5.00 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Years 1966 and 
1967 OE-12036 $ 2.75 

Collection by Inrragency Committee on Manpower Re- 
search covering 392 documents. 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1968 

OE-1 2036-68 $ 1.75 

Manpower Research: Inventory for Fiscal Year 1969 

OE-1 2036-69 $ 1.75 

Selected Documents in Higher Education, Number and 
Subject Index Not available from GPO 

Covers 845 documents Order from EDRS/LEASCO 

ED 012 110 
$3.29 (HO $ 0.65 (MF) 

HowTo Use ERIC OE 12037-B— $ 0.25 

A graphic aid to the use of ERIC system. 

Purchase from : Superintendent of Documents 

U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C 20402 
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